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Some Hints on Speed Building in 
Shorthand 


Read Before the Eastern G. S. A. Convention, New York, Dec. 2, 1916 


By J. M. Shaffer 


First, that most of you are teachers; 

second, that the speed hints you are 
interested in are not for yourselves, but 
for your students. 

For the past three years I have been a 
member of the Wash- 
ington G. S. A., and 
during that time I have 
come into contact with 
writers of every descrip- 
tion from every State in 
the Union. As chair- 
man of the educational 
committee for a part of 
that time, it was my 
duty to organize the 
speed classes and to 
map out an intensive 
program to be followed. 
Coming into contact 
with so many writers, 
the products of so many 
different teachers, I 
soon found out that, 
despite their differences 
in training, there were a 
few common defects prevalent among most 
of the writers. These defects I shall 
briefly enumerate here, and also point out 
the methods we adopted to overcome them. 
Incidentally, I might mention that our 
membership consisted principally of ste- 
nographers employed in the Government 
service. As such, they represent a class of 
writers who, having fulfilled the require- 


| AM taking two things for granted: 
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ments which the Federal Government con- 

siders essential to good stenographers, are 

probably somewhat more efficient than the 

average stenographer. This being so, the 

defects which we have noted among our 

members will no doubt be found prevailing 
to a greater degree 
among the rank and file 
of stenographers. 


First Fault—Lack of 
Thoroughness 


First of all, we found 
very early in the work 
that most of the writers 
did not know the Man- 
ual. They had a smat- 
tering of it—that was 
all. Words were being 
written incorrectly, 
wordsigns were being 
written in full, and 
when several long or un- 
usual words were dic- 
tated in a row, the more 
persevering left a large 
blank and continued, 
while the others slammed their pens down 
in disgust. We saw at once that to 
attempt to increase the speed of the 
writers without improving their foundation 
knowledge would be like attempting to 
teach a baby to run before it could safely 
walk more than two or three steps. So 
instead of giving over the entire evening 
to dictation, we followed the plan of devot- 
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ing half the time to working on the Man- 
ual. Every evening we assigned for 
review a lesson in the Manual until we 
had gone through it several times, and 
then we selected the more difficult lessons 
for still further review. The wordsigns, 
which constitute such a large part of our 
language, we dictated every evening. I 
cannot emphasize too strongly the neces- 
sity of constant reviews of the Manual. In 
my own practice I have made it an invaria- 
ble rule to go over the wordsigns and the 
more difficult lessons in the Manual at 
least twice a week, even after I had 
reached a speed of 175 words a minute. 
In this way only can be obtained the con- 
fidence and the accuracy which are so es- 
sential to high-speed work. 


Second Fault—Lack of Reading 
Ability 

The second most prominent fault ob- 
served was that the writers could not read 
with facility the new matter dictated to 
them. Give them a selection from matter 
with which they were familiar and they 
could rattle it off as fast as they could 
talk, but give them something entirely new 
and the tongue, which had been so glibly 
flying before, lay silent, palpitating but in- 
articulate. The cause? Simply lack of 
reading practice. To remedy this defi- 
ciency we instituted the practice of making 
the members read every single “‘take”’ they 
wrote. For fear that they might not have 
time to read the “takes” outside of the 
speed class, we had every “take” read back 
in the class the first time it was given. We 
perhaps lost one-third of our available 
time by this reading, but we felt that it 
was worth it. You cannot develop good 
writers unless you have good readers— 
and it works the other way around, too. 
You cannot spend a large part of your 
time reading notes without at the same 
time improving your ability to write 
smoothly, unhesitatingly and accurately. 
In our system there is no excuse for the 
writer who cannot read his notes. 


Third Fault—Lack of Concentration 


A third fault which we noticed (and this 
probably is not peculiar to shorthand, but 
is apparent in the study of any subject) 
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was the want of concentration. Some of 
the members of the association would shuf- 
fle into the rooms where we conducted our 
speed classes, fling themselves wearily 
down into the seats, and for the balance of 
the evening practice away in a mawdling, 
dawdling, my-but-I-am-tired sort of fash- 
ion. In our analysis of this want of con- 
centration, we came to the conclusion that 
it was due principally to lack of inter- 
est in the work, and so we set about to 
make the work more interesting. We di- 
vided the class into two sides, and ap- 
pointed a captain for each side, whose 
duty it was to encourage and stimulate the 
members of his team. During the course 
of each evening we met a test would be dic- 
tated which had to be transcribed and 
brought in at the next meeting. They 
would then be marked, and each team cred- 
ited with the number of points earned by 
its members. At the end of the month the 
totals would be added, and the losing side 
had to buy a watermelon (this happened 
during the watermelon season, of course), 
cut it up, serve it to the members of the 
winning side, and watch them eat it; at 
least, these were the terms of the agree- 
ment theoretically. But the winners usu- 
ally were far too kind-hearted to eat their 
watermelon in solitary enjoyment while 
the other side looked enviously on, and so 
the whole affair usually degenerated into a 
watermelon feast in which everybody par- 
took. This proved to be a very inexpen- 
sive method of arousing interest and en- 
thusiasm in the work, and was conducive 
to a great development in the concentra- 
tive power of the members. This powerful 
force of competition and rivalry may be 
used to splendid advantage in the ordinary 
schoolroom as well as in speed classes. 
But what inculeated in the members of 
our society a real passion for concentra- 
tion was the example furnished us by one 
of our own members, who is a little concen- 
trated ball of concentration himself. | 
refer to Mr. Swem. It is really a delight 
to watch how he buries himself in what he 
is doing, indifferent alike to the perspira- 
tion rolling down his face, to the gaze of 
admiring onlookers, or in fact to anything 
else going on around him. The members of 
the Washington G. S. A. are indeed to be 
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envied for the continual inspiration they 
have in Mr. Swem. 
Fourth Fault—Lack of Skill 

A fourth defect which we observed, and 
which we found much easier to eradicate 
than any of those previously mentioned, 
was that many of the writers were still 
drawing their outlines instead of writing 
them with a bold, free movement. If this 
fault is not overcome, the writer, although 
he may improve his accuracy by practice, 
can never increase his speed to any ex- 
tent. The way we obviated this difficulty 
was to force the writers above their real 
speed for a minute or two and make them 
write ten or twenty words a minute faster, 
telling them to let all thoughts of accuracy 
go entirely. The result of this often was 
a mass of notes that they couldn't read, 
but we found that when a “take” was dic- 
tated at their normal speed again, the 
members were writing with a much freer 
movement than before. In a few months 
almost every one of the writers had gotten 
out of the habit of drawing his outlines, 


and there was a distinctly noticeable in- 


crease in speed. However, in this connec- 
tion a word of caution must be given not 
to overdo this forcing and thus destroy the 
accuracy of the notes. Sufficient penman- 
ship work must be given to overcome any 
ill effects which might result from the tem- 
porary shattering of the notes. 

The defects I have enumerated are 
those which still persist in the stenogra- 
pher even after he has been out of school 
for several years. You teachers, handling 
as you do the raw material, have the op- 
portunity to remedy these deficiencies be- 
fore habit has had a chance to harden and 
petrify them. Yours is the delightful and 
responsible work of molding the material 
which comes into your hands so that it will 
prove of the greatest benefit to the busi- 
ness world and to humanity. You must im- 
press upon your students the responsibility 
which is theirs when they take up the 
study of shorthand. No teacher should be 
satisfied to turn out average stenographers. 
But you have still a higher duty: Not only 
must you fit your students for positions in 
the economic life, but you must inspire 
them to continue improving their short- 
hand ability even after they leave school. 
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It Couldn’t Be Done 


(The key will be given next month.) 
y 
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National Shorthand Teachers’ Convention 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December 28-30, 1916 


HE National Shorthand Teachers’ 

Association, which for many years 

has been one of the flourishing sec- 
tions of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation, passed out of existence in 
December, with the reorganization of the 
Federation, and hereafter the shorthand 
teachers will hold round tables at the 
annual conventions to discuss their prob- 
lems. The regular sections of the Federa- 
tion will be the Business Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the High School Teachers’ 
Association. 

The last meeting as a distinct associa- 
tion was well attended and the closing 
session was especially interesting and in- 
structive. After some general remarks by 
the President, Mr. Paul Moser, the first 
session started off Thursday afternoon 
with great promise, with an address by 
the well-known Chicago reporter, Mr. W. 
E. McDermut, on “The Scientific Basis of 
Shorthand,” but it failed to maintain the 
initial spirit and standard. The program 
announced Mr. McDermut’s subject as 
“The Scientific Basis of Stenography,” but 
he took exception to the term “Stenogra- 
phy.” “I like to use Anglo-Saxon terms,” 
he said. “I don’t like to drop back to 
Greek or Latin terms if I can help it.” 

Mr. McDermut showed that the vital 
distinction between ancient and modern 
shorthand was that the alphabet of the 
latter was based on speech-writing, which 
was not true of the very early attempts 
at abbreviated writing. In advocating 
greater efficiency in the art, Mr. McDer- 
mut, in an interesting manner, brought out 
the following points: The writing of all 
proper names in shorthand, because it does 
not interrupt the smooth mental processes 
which should characterize all shorthand 
work. Also, they are easier to read in 
shorthand than poorly written longhand, 
a fact which is generally appreciated by 
writers and teachers. He laid stress on 
scientifically graded exercises in develop- 
ing execution, referring to the trilling 
exercises used by music teachers. With 
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the proper and persistent use of such exer- 
cises, he believes “‘a speed of five hundred 
words a minute would not be unrea- 
sonable.” The word-carrying faculty is 
indispensable to high speed. President 
Wilson was held up as the most conspicu- 
ous example of a man who used shorthand 
to lighten his labors of composition and 
memorandum-taking. Geometrically per- 
fect outlines in plate-writing were to be 
deplored as giving students an erroneous 
conception of notes in practical work. 

Mr. Charles Reigner, Mr. H. M. Mun- 
ford, and others discussed the paper. 

The program then suddenly switched to 
the subject of “Filing—Books Needed in 
Business Houses,” by Miss Kraus; “Prac- 
tical Side of Need for Indexing and Sys- 
tematic Filing in Business Houses,” Miss 
Julia E. Elliot ; “Need for Teaching Filing 
and Indexing in Business Houses,” by 
Miss Irene Warren. In the absence of the 
first and second speakers, Miss Warren 
read Miss Kraus’ paper, which was the 
same paper given by Miss Kraus before 
the Business Teachers’ Association of the 
N. E. A. in New York last summer. Miss 
Warren spoke briefly on the second topic. 
In the paper assigned to herself Miss 
Warren made a strong plea for the neces- 
sity of teaching filing in the public and 
private schools, declaring that business 
was becoming more and more a matter of 
record-keeping and reference books. 

Then the program again skidded, leaving 
its subject abruptly for another of a still 
different color. The meeting resembled a 
business session. Mr. G. W. Brown was 
down to speak on “What the Shorthand 
Section Can and Should Do for the Teach- 
er,’ and Mr. Frederick J. Rose, one of 
the leading reporters of Chicago, on “Long 
Life to the Shorthand Section.” It should 
do the things that will make it worth while 
for teachers to come across the continent 
to attend the annual meetings, give them 
fresh viewpoints, set higher standards, and 
be a clearing-house of teaching methods 
and ideas, according to Mr. Brown. Mr. 
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Rose spoke briefly but eloquently, indors- 
ing what Mr. Brown said, favoring the 
continuance of the association as a sepa- 
rate and distinct body. 

Friday Session 

The meeting opened with an excellent 
address by Mr. D. O. Miller, of the 
Mishawaka, Indiana, High School, on 
“Supervised Study and Home Work.” 
The statements made and the facts sub- 
mitted were based upon the supervised 
study plan in operation in the Mishawaka 
High School. The results obtained from 
supervised study were more satisfactory 
than those from homework. Taking short- 
hand, it produced an atmosphere of the 
subject, all students studying the same 
thing at the same time under the direction 
of the teacher; it offered opportunities for 
the poor student to observe the methods of 
study of the bright ones; it helped to solve 
the problem ‘of discipline; and it had a 
wholesome effect upon the teachers. 
Charts added to the interest and effective- 
ness of Mr. Miller's address. 

In these days no shorthand program 
seems complete without a talk from an 
employment director. Miss Heloise Ar- 
nold, of Sears, Roebuck & Company, gave 
us nothing that we did not already know, 
but she said it better and more emphatic- 
ally. 

One of the exceedingly helpful talks 
was that of Mr. Walter Rasmussen, of 
St. Paul, who outlined his plan of class- 
ifying students “From Theory to Prac- 
tice.” By this plan, which consists of 
five classes running all the time, with a 
unique division of the work in each one, 
students may enter any time without being 
placed at a disadvantage, as the school 
can accommodate them one day as well as 
another. Mr. Rasmussen depends much 
upon the shorthand system taught and the 
teacher. He visualized his points with a 
chart. 

Mr. J. C. Reed, director of the commer- 
cial work in the Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
State Normal School, was then asked to 
discuss the subject, “Teaching Two or 
More Shorthand Systems in a School at 
the Same Time.” “I think it is foolish,” 
said Mr. Reed, “to teach more than one 
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system by choice, but in Wisconsin at the 
present time sixty-five per cent of the 
schools teach a light-line system, and 
thirty-five some form of Pitman, and we 
have students entering the Normal who 
write both, and we have calls for teachers 
of both.” Mr. Reed then discussed his 
method of classifying students who come 
to the institution for instruction in normal 
work. 


Saturday Session 


It was at the Saturday morning session 
that the teachers the greatest 
inspiration and assistance in the solu- 
tion of their problems. The time was 
divided between typewriting and short- 
hand. Mr. W. O. Davis, of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, spoke on efficiency 
in typewriting. “My idea of efficiency in 
typewriting,” said Mr. Davis, “is the elim- 
ination of waste motion.’ The principal 
faults mentioned were drawing instead of 
throwing back the carriage, taking both 
hands off the keyboard when returning the 
carriage, and misuse of the shift key. He 
declared that economy in time and effort 
could be effected if letters were written 
by touch as well as solid matter. In the 
interesting demonstration on the type- 
writer by Miss Hortense Stollnitz, the 
world’s amateur champion typist, atten- 
tion was directed to the operator's get- 
away skill and the smoothness of her 
writing, which Mr. Davis characterized as 
efficiency features. 

Mr. W. D. M. Simmons, school manager 
of the Underwood Typewriter Company, 
followed Mr. Davis, beginning, as usual, 
with several stories. Addressing school 
proprietors and school superintendents, he 
declared that their duty in the interests 
of efficiency was the employment of en- 
thusiastic and capable typewriting teach- 
ers, and the furnishing of the necessary 
equipment to get the best results. Among 
the excellent advice dropped by Mr. Sim- 
mons, gleaned from his experience in the 
company’s well-known speed laboratory, 
were “the four M’s—minimum action in 
the wrist”—but Mr. Simmons was so eager 
to introduce Miss Margaret B. Owen, the 
world’s champion typist for the third time, 
whom he presented as “the queen of all 
typists,” that he failed to state the other 
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three M’s. In her demonstration Miss 
Owen convinced her spectators that she 
was more than ever the finished artist of 
typewriting technique. She invited the 
teachers to ask questions about any phase 
of typewriting work, and much valuable 
information was obtained from Miss 
Owen’s answers. 

Miss C. H. Smith, of the L. C. Smith & 
Brothers Typewriter Company, then re- 
lated some of her experiences in placing 
stenographers and in visiting offices in the 
role of typewriter efficiency engineer. Ac- 
cording to Miss Smith, the defects and 
faults discovered on these calls could be 
traced back to the teachers who did not 
know how to teach the subject. Stenog- 
raphers lose too much time erasing, they 
are ignorant of the tabulating devices, and 
they lack a knowledge of the function of 
the labor-saving attachments of the aver- 
age typewriter. 

At this point the program took up the 
question of speed in shorthand, and Mr. 
Rupert P. SoRelle, of New York, who 
trained the winners in the Fifth Interna- 
tional Shorthand Contest, gave some hints 
and suggestions for training speed writers. 
Starting right is the most important step. 
The development of the student’s power 
of observation in the early work is of in- 
estimable value. It encourages the student 
to analyze the characters and prevent 
errors in the application of principles and 
of execution. Most students write poor 
shorthand because they are unable to vis- 
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ualize the forms. Dictation should begin 
early—it makes the work more interesting, 
and develops writing ability along with 
theory. Mr. SoRelle outlined the methods 
of refining the writing by constant atten- 
tion to outlines while reading. 

Dr. E. H. Eldridge, of Simmons College, 
Boston, who followed Mr. SoRelle, an- 
nounced the results of a questionnaire 
which he had conducted during the past 
year. He also described the methods 
adopted in correlating the subjects of 
shorthand and typewriting in Simmons 
College. He explained that the conditions 
in the college were perhaps more favor- 
able for correlating the subjects than in 
the average school. 


Report on Standards 


The discussion on the report on stand- 
ards for teaching shorthand and type- 
writing added very little to the material 
contained in the pamphlets printed and 
distributed before the convention. There 
was not enough time, and besides the re- 
ports covered practically all the commer- 
cial subjects. The discussions brought out 
many divergent views. Copies of the pam- 
phlet can no doubt be obtained by addess- 
ing the general secretary of the N. C. T. F. 

The officers elected for the Shorthand 
Round Table next year are: J. C. Curry, 
Cleveland, Chairman; Helen W. Evans, 
Chicago, Vice-chairman; Mrs. Annie S. 
Greenwood, Valley City, N. Dak., Secre- 
tary. 


High School Commercial Teachers’ Association 


HE High School Section held three 

I separate meetings during the con- 

vention, but the attendance at the 
meetings was disappointing despite the in- 
teresting programs arranged. 

In his address, the President, Mr. G. A. 
Bingham, Des Moines, Iowa, spoke of the 
co-ordination that must be developed be- 
tween the schools and the business com- 
munities; the elimination of the gap be- 
tween the high school and the college; and 
the possibilities of the moving picture in 
teaching commercial subjects. 

Miss Jennie A. Wilcox, Waller High 


School, Chicago, read her paper on “A 
Course in Industrial History,” in which 
she stated that the aim of the course will 
determine the content, and she proceeded 
to show how the general principles of life 
could be interpreted through history. The 
study of this subject should enable the 
student to be a better citizen by teaching 
him to avoid the errors committed by pre- 
vious generations. 

Mr. L. F. Baker, Riverside High School, 
Milwaukee, was assigned to tell “How to 
Conduct a Model Office.” He was not pre- 
pared to tell how to do it, but he was con- 
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vinced that from the amount of material 
for office training that each school affords, 
it is desirable to have a model office. 

Mr. W. H. Redmond, Waite High 
School, Toledo, told how he interested his 
classes in rapid calculation by making a 
game of the work. He had devised ingeni- 
ous mathematical baseball, football, and 
basketball games, that made the work so 
interesting that the pupils sometimes re- 
quested the privilege of finishing the 
games after school. 

At the second meeting of the section, 
Mr. John Crowell, Austin High School, 
Chicago, explained in detail the answers 
received by the committee working on the 
standards for teaching Business English. 

“Modern Tendencies in Teaching Ac- 
counting” was the title of the talk given 
by Mr. J. O. McKinsey, McKinley High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. The speaker 
pointed out the development of business 
in the last fifty years, which made neces- 
sary the development of accounting records 
and the science of accounting. He traced 
the instruction in accounting from its be- 
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ginnings up to the present time when it is 
a profession. 

Dr. Swiggett addressed the section in 
this session and amplified some of the 
points mentioned in his earlier speech to 
the federation. 

The first speaker of the third session 
was Mr. F. C. McClelland, Chicago, on 
“Comparative Measurements in Business 
Arithmetic.” The speaker had a series of 
mimeographed test sheets with the time it 
should take the normal student to work 
the problems. By giving these tests at va- 
rious times the progress of the student 
could be measured. 

Mr. Paul Lomax, New Mexico Normal 
University, pointed out the value of an 
educational survey. The greatest service 
such a survey does is to show the varying 
standards operating in schools, sometimes 
in the same city. He showed in several 
other ways how a survey could be helpfui. 

Miss Caroline Bengston, Chicago, gave 
a brief discussion of what she considered 
a satisfactory course in Commercial 
Geography. 


oOo 


Gregg Round Table at the E. C. T. A. 


To be held at Baltimore, Md., April 5, 6, 7 
C. J. Terrill, Albany High School, Chairman 


HERE is not a number on the pro- 

gram of the Round Table that does 

not fairly bristle with possibilities 
for live, interesting and profitable discus- 
sion. Chairman Terrill writes us that he 
expects every teacher to come prepared 
with a definite, well-thought-out “close up”’ 
idea on each sub-topic—ready to expound 
it briefly, swiftly. Ten minutes will be 
allowed to each subdivision of the topic. 
We are informed that the general plan of 
the speakers is to recite briefly their plan 
of handling and then to state its meaning 
and purpose. 


General Topic: Getting and Main- 
taining Interest in Shorthand 


Different phases of this important topic 


will be discussed under the following sub- 

heads: 

(a) “Pep” in the Presentation of Lessons. 

(b) The Fascination of Early Dictation—lIts 
Purposes and Profits. 

(c) Visualizing Progress by Certificates and 
Diplomas. 

(ad) Strong Allies—The Garoo Warrer and the 


“O. G, A.” 

(e) Right Dictation and Reading Material a 
Key to Power. 

(f) Connecting Up the Work With Business. 

(g) Inspirational Material—Addresses by Em- 
ployers — Posters — Demonstrations — 
Stories of Success, etc. 


The names of the speakers will be an- 
nounced later, and it will be recognized 
at once that those solicited are fitted by 
experience and accomplishment to handle 
their subjects with one hundred per cent 
efficiency. If you miss the round table you 
lose a year’s inspiration. 
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New Officers 
President: Frank E. Lakey, English High School, Boston 
First Vice-President: Walter E. Ingersoll, New York City. 
Second Vice-President: M. Gertrude Mason, High School, Cambridge. 


N spite of the fact that the thermome- 
ter was registering below zero, more 
than one hundred teachers from Bos- 
ton and the surrounding territory gathered 
at Burdett’s Business School, Boston, on 
February 3d for the First Annual Con- 
vention of the Boston G. S. A. It was a 
notable convention in every way, not only 
in the amount of interest displayed, but 
in the amount of work accomplished in 
the two short sessions. 

After the address of welcome by Mr. 
I. L. Lindaburg, Secretary of Burdett’s 
School, Miss Carrie Fish, of the Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts, High School, gave a 
very interesting and instructive presenta- 
tion of the blends. Mrs. Herlihy gave a 
most valuable outline of a two-year cleri- 
cal course for high schools. We hope to 
be able to present a résumé of this in an 
early issue of the magazine. “How I 
Teach Typewriting’’ was the topic of a 
talk by Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle. This was 
followed by a most enlightening speed ex- 
hibition by Mr. Joseph M. Shaffer, holder 
of the world’s accuracy record at 175 
words a minute. Mr. Shaffer startled his 
audience by taking matter at a 200-word- 
a-minute rate and then reading it back- 
wards as rapidly as he could pronounce 
the words. Mr. Guy S. Fry gave a model 
lesson in the presentation of the hook 
vowels. The evening session was devoted 
to the play “By Hooks and Crooks,” given 
by the original cast,,which included the 
author of the play, Mr. Rufus Stickney. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Rufus Stickney, Burdett College, Boston. 
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The play was presented in a fashion that 
would put the players in the class of pro 
fessionals, so far as artistic merit is con- 
cerned. Miss Alice Grady, formerly pri 
vate secretary to Justice Brandeis, of 
the United States Supreme Court, gave a 
most illuminating address on the subject 
of what business men require of stenogra- 
phers in the matter of English. Miss 
Grady thought that every stenographer 
ought to have a college education. This 
precipitated a lively discussion. Miss 
Grady made some very definite sugges- 
tions as to how any stenographer, by using 
spare time, could acquire the equivalent 
of a college education, so far as English 
and literature were concerned. Mr 
Shaffer gave another speed demonstration 
at the evening session. 

The convention was ably presided over 
by the president, Mr. Knudson. Much 
credit is due to Mr. Knudson, to Mrs. 
Alley, who so brilliantly managed the ar- 
rangements, and to Mr. Stickney and other 
members of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 


Executive Committee 


John B. Knudson, Burdett College, Boston. 

Sadie H. Pickard, Bryant & Stratton Business 
School, Manchester, N. H. 

Chas. T. Platt, Fisher Business College, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

Mabel Ivers Herlihy, 11 Kerwin Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Earle Powers, High School, Medford, Mass. 

W. J. Blessington, care Warren Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

















EVER bear more than one kind of trouble at a time. 
three—all they have had, all they have now and all they expect to have. 


Some people bear 


—Edward Everett Hale. 
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If you have found a time- 
or effort-saving way of do- 


ing your work, pass it on. 


Line Marker for Large Books 


FREQUENTLY have to copy from 

large books, and find that three elas- 

tics and a sheet of foolscap will make 
quite a good marker. 

Place one elastic on the left side of the 
book to be copied from, one in the middle 
and one on the right. Fold the sheet of 
foolseap until it is about one inch wide, 
then place it under the elastics with the 
top just under the first line. Move it 
downwards to the next line by pushing it 
gently in the middle. I use a drophead 
desk and the book is placed just back of 
the machine. The elastics keep the pages 
together, and so it is possible to stand the 
book on end in such a position that it will 
not fall.—J. C. Gillespie, Ottawa, Ont., 


Can. 


A Serviceable Type Brush 


I find that a very serviceable type brush 
may be made by remodeling the brush on a 


wornout typewriting eraser. Simply wrap 
a medium-sized rubber band around the 
end of the brush, very firmly, allowing 
about three-sixteenths of an inch of the 
brush to protrude. This will stiffen the 
end of the brush, and if used properly, will 
clean the type very efficiently. I find it 
will do better work than the ordinary type 
brush, as the deeper depressions in the 
type may be better cleaned.—C. Alonzo 
Rice, Frederick, Md. 


Getting Hold of the Wordsigns 


A good way of learning the wordsigns 
in a manner that will give you mastery in 
both reading and writing them is to take a 
paragraph or two of any article in a news- 
paper or other publication and underline 
all the words that occur there which can 
be written by the wordsigns in the manual. 


Those whose suggestions are 
printed will be entitled to 


a twelve-months’ extension 


of their subscription. 


Then write the article in shorthand and be 
sure to get each wordsign written correctly. 
Let the article get “cold” and read it or 
transcribe it on the typewriter. Finally 
take dictation from that article until it 
can be written without hesitation. 

This method will give practice both in 
reading and writing the wordsigns in an 
interesting way and has an added advan- 
tage of showing the importance of word- 
signs by the surprising proportion of such 
words which are thus seen in almost every 
article tried.—Charles P. Mee, Los An- 
geles, Call. 


Checking Special Letters in Note- 
book 


The employer frequently wants his ste- 
nographer to write certain letters the same 
day they are dictated. Some stenogra- 
phers have the practice of marking such 
letters by turning over the page of the 
notebook so as to have it project on one 
side. Others have one notebook for the 
ordinary correspondence and another for 
special letters. However, I have found the 
following method very helpful: Each time 
a special letter is dictated, I place a Gem 
clip on the right-hand side of the page. 
This enables me to see at a glance just 
where the special letters are, without turn- 
ing over any pages. I use a clip on the 
left-hand side to keep the place of starting, 
so that I need not lose any time when 
called upon to take dictation—W. W. 
Granlund, Washington, D. C. 


A Handy Blotter 


I would like to pass on to some of my 
fellow-workers a little labor-saving device. 
In recording figures on different pages 
of the same book, I have found that it is 
often necessary to use a blotter, and no 
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matter how conveniently it may be placed, 
there is an appreciable loss of time if it is 
picked up and laid down each time a page 
is turned. To do away with this, I cut a 
piece of blotting paper long enough to 
encircle the little finger of the right hand, 
narrow at the ends and widening at the 
middle so that when folded about the finger 
it has somewhat the shape of a signet 
ring. This I fasten in place with a small 
rubber band. By this means I always 
have a blotter within a couple of inches of 
the pen point, and ready for use without 
even a turn of the hand.—Nola Houdlette, 
Lewiston, Maine. 


Uniform Margins 


I find that a great many students and 
stenographers have trouble in getting a 
good and equal margin at the bottom of 
the paper when they have more than one 
sheet. A good plan is to place a small dot 
or mark with a pencil about one inch, or 
whatever margin is wanted, on the left 
side of the bottom of the paper, and when 
you come to this mark, stop. Thus, if a 
little care is used, every paper will have 
the same margin and will have a neat ap- 
pearance.—Thomas H. Jewell, Jr., Ban- 
gor, Pa, 


Noting Dictator’s Instructions 


In the middle of or near the close of a 
letter which a stenographer is taking, the 
dictator will sometimes mention that a 
carbon copy of the letter is being made for 
a certain purpose. If the stenographer 
will immediately, or at first opportunity, 
turn to the beginning of the letter and 
write “copy” (preferably in shorthand) 
opposite the name of the party or com- 
pany to whom the letter is being written, 
it will insure the insertion of the necessary 
extra sheet when that particular letter is 
reached in transcribing.—Roy C. Sasser, 
Columbus, Ga. 


Reporting Phrases Helpful 


All stenographers, and especially law- 
office stenographers, should study the spe- 
cial phrases given from time to time in 
the Reporters’ Department of the Greae 


Warrer. With a rapid dictator I make 
use, in a manufacturing business, of a great 
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number of these; and undoubtedly every 
stenographer will find them occurring fre- 
quently even in general business letters. 
Roy C. Sasser, Columbus, Ga. 


Arranging Stationery Neatly 


In addition to my duties as stenographer 
I have charge of the stationery supplies 
As we haven't very much space for our 
supplies, I am compelled to place the 
boxes of envelopes on top of each other, 
and by cutting out a part of the side of 
the boxes, just as they come from the 
printer, I can take out envelopes without 
disturbing the boxes on top.—Theodore 
Corenzwit, Newark, N. J. 


Two Suggestions for Deadening 
Typewriter Noise 


In my use of the typewriter I find that 
the ordinary inch-square blocks of Art 
Gum cut in two serve the purpose of type- 
writer feet as well as the expensive pat- 
ented typewriter feet. Two five-cent blocks 
will be enough.—Brice T. Sutton, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

A very easy and cheap way of deaden- 
ing the noise of a typewriter, and also 
affording smoother, better work, is to place 
under each typewriter foot a piece of the 
thick linoleum called “cork carpet.” This 
is nearly a half-inch thick and is almost 
as resilient as rubber. A strip two inches 
wide, and costing only five or ten cents, 
will make “cushions” for several machines, 
each cushion being made about two inches 
square.—Lee A. McGinley, Sault Ste 
Marie, Mich. 
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It is the man who carefully pegs 
his way up step by step with his 
mind becoming wider and wider, 
and progressively better able to 
grasp any theme or situation, per- 
severing in what he knows to be 
practical and concentrating his 
thought upon it, who is bound to 
succeed in the greatest degree.— 
Alexander Graham Bell. 














Conducted by John R. 
Gregg, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


A Department of Hints 
and Helps for the 


Learner and Others 


Shorthand Through Games 
By H. B. Keller, Alhambra, Cal. 


|The introduction of shorthand in the Junior High Schools is creating considerable interest 
n the methods of teaching the subject to very yp. ge ary It is generally accepted that various 
t 


terest-creating devices will have to be adopted an 
successfully with older students will have to be modified to some extent. 


hand Through Games” is therefore timely.] 


is going on in the educational world 

cannot fail to observe the increasing 
tendency toward play as a method of in- 
struction. This method is often con- 
demned for various reasons, but the criti- 
cism rarely comes from one who under- 
stands the psychological basis of it. 

The dictionary 
defines work as 
“physical or in- 
tellectual effort 
directed to an 
end; exertion of 
strength or fac- 
ulties.”” This does 
not exclude play, 
for a game that 
does not fulfill 
those conditions 
is not really a 
game. But we 
have grown up 
thinking that 
work is anything 
that is unpleas- 
ant and difficult 
and that play is 
agreeable and 
easy. Custom and tradition have taught 
us that things acquired with much diffi- 
culty are worth more than things easily 
acquired, This misconception is probably 
due to the belief in the disciplinary value 
of surmounting difficulties. 


gi: HOSE who are wide-awake to what 


—_—_ 


1. state 

point 

. determine 
certificate 

- world 
particular 
friendly 
regard 


gentlemen 


ILtusrration No. I 


hat the methods which have been used 
This article on “Short- 


Play, like work, is activity—and activity 
directed to some end is growth, whether it 
comes through play or work. 

Shorthand is all motion in itself, but it 
speedily becomes a dead and dry subject 
to very young people after the novelty 
has worn off unless the teacher is skillful 
in devising means of holding their interest. 
Shorthand can be enlivened by the use of 
various games which have positive educa- 
tional value. 


Wordsign 
Relay 


A game called 
the Wordsign 
Relay is especial- 
ly good for induc- 
ing quick think- 
ing. For this 
game make strips 
of paper as 
shown in Illus- 
tration No. I, 
and on each slip 
have nine words 
written in long- pes 
hand. These 
words can be dic- 
tated to the pu- 
pils for a spelling 
lesson. This will furnish enough papers 
to play the game many times, as the game 
requires but one strip for each row. Give ° 
one paper to the first child in each row, 





Intustaation No, II 
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laying it face down on the desk. At the 
signal to go the pupil turns the paper over 
and writes the wordsign for the first word 
and quickly hands it to the pupil behind 
him, who writes the sign for the next word 
and passes it 
back. This is re- 
peated until it 
reaches the last 
pupil, who stands 
when he has fin- 
ished writing. 
The row getting 
through first 
scores in point of 
time, but the pa- 
pers will have to 
be examined for 

before 
score is 
Three 
points may be 
given for time 
and one for each correct wordsign. 

Illustration No. II shows how the game 
can be reversed by writing the wordsigns 
in shorthand and by having the pupils 
write the longhand. 


Shorthand Baseball 


The class may be divided into two teams. 
The pitcher will have a set of cards about 
four by six inches in size. (Illustration 
No. III.) On each card a word is written 





| accuracy 


| a final 
given. 








Inuusrration No, III 
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with black oil crayon, large enough to be 
read at a distance of ten feet or more. 
The batter, pitcher and catcher stand in 
the usual positions for baseball. The 
pitcher holds up a card for an instant 
toward the batter, who tries to give the 
word for which the character stands. If 


— —____—., 


Base 
Pitcher 


Batter 


Catcher 
Front of room 


= ee) 


| 
| 
| 


IniusTraTion No, IV 


he succeeds twice he takes first base. If 
he fails, the catcher tries it; if the catcher 
succeeds four times it puts the batter out. 
Three failures on the part of the batter 
put him out. The following bases can be 
made only by being forced. Count home- 
runs only. Two answers which are incor- 
rect make a foul for the batter and two 
fouls count as one strike. If a player 
does not attempt an answer no count is 
made against him. 


A New Plan for Beginners 
By H. W. Darr, West High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


esting account of a man in the State 
prison of South Dakota who had be- 
come very much taken up with shorthand. 
He had no means at hand of doing much 
writing, but he read everything he could 
get that was written in shorthand. The 
system he had taken up was one of the 
older ones, and he had a large list of 
books written in that system to draw from. 
After his term had expired, the story 


G eating ac years ago I read an inter- 


goes on to say, he secured a position and 
was able to hold it satisfactorily, though 
his ability to write shorthand had been 
acquired almost entirely by reading. That 
story has never been out of my mind since. 
I think I have never started two begin- 
ning classes in shorthand alike, but last 
fall I determined to try a most radical 
plan with a class of about twenty-five 
juniors. Instead of requiring the usual 
formal practice of the engraved outline 
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Plate XIII Plate XIV 
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from the text and magazine, I had the 
class write each outline just a few times, 
until a reading knowledge had been ac- 
quired. Then the magazine was given out 
to the class, and each person was required 
to read the plates for each respective 
lesson until he could call out every word 
promptly, forward or backward, up or 
down, at a speed of 60 or 75 words a 
minute, measured by the metronome. 

No lesson plate was memorized. If 
anyone showed a tendency to commit the 
list or words or sentences, we gave him a 
new list at once. After the required speed 
and accuracy in reading had been attained, 
a new list of words or other matter was 
dictated to the class. 

It was wonderful how fast and accu- 
rately they got down that shorthand. It 
was not the drawn-out or slow kind, 
either; the outlines were swung off at the 
same rate the writers had heretofore read. 

I am immensely pleased with the result 
and I wonder how many have tried this 
plan. I might add that the division of 
time would be about two-thirds devoted to 
reading and one-third to writing. 


2) 
‘GF 


An Interesting Exercise 


ISS JESSIE GRAHAM, of the 

York High School, York, Pennsyl- 

vania, sends an interesting exer- 
cise from her beginning shorthand class. 
The students were each asked to compose 
an original letter covering the principles 
in the first six lessons in the revised 
manual. The resulting letters show much 
originality and ingenuity. One of them 
reads: 


Dear Madam: 

I would like to invite you to my showing of 
new toys. I know that your boy, Leon, will 
enjoy a view of the unique playthings. The 
— of the toy lion of which you spoke is very 
ow and I wish you to see it. 

Yours truly, 


We shall be very glad to receive similar 
exercises from other schools. If enough 
of these letters are received, they will be 
incorporated in shorthand plates and pub- 
lished in a later issue. 
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An Excellent Suggestion 


R. R. J. McCUTCHEON, of Den- 
M ver, Colorado, sends us an excel- 

lent suggestion. It is this: that 
we ask our readers to send us selections 
of about five hundred words in length in- 
corporating the greatest possible number 
of wordsigns. We are sure that teachers 
will find these selections splendid for dic- 
tation practice, and that students will find 
this an effective way of becoming familiar 
with the shorthand forms for these words. 
It will be interesting to find out just what 
is the greatest possible number of word 
signs that can be used in a selection of this 
length and what percentage of the entire 
article consists of wordsigns. 

A copy of bound volume 18 will be sent 
to each reader who forwards a selection 
which proves available. The selection con- 
taining the largest number of wordsigns 
will be printed in shorthand form in the 
June Greee Waiter. 


Vocabulary of Sentences 


N the December magazine, in this de- 
| partment, we suggested that we should 

like to receive a list of sentences using 
the words in the short vocabulary in the 
new manual. The response to this request 
has been very gratifying, and we have re 
ceived a large number of very interesting 
collections of sentences. Special mention 
is due to the following teachers for the 
material received from them: 


Helen Goodrich, Lyons Township High School, 


La Grange, Illinois. 
Nannie Feast, Towson High School, Towson, 


Maryland. 
J. M. Martin, Manual Training High School, 


Peoria, Illinois. 
Mrs. J. P. Peterson, Humboldt College, Min- 


neapolis, Minnesota. 
Arthur G. Skeeles, Ellwood City High School, 


Ellwood City, Pennsylvania. 

Charles A. Speer, Bay Path Institute, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

Copies of the revised Dictionary and 
Some Suggestions to Young Teachers are 
being sent to each of these teachers in 
token of our appreciation of their work. 
The material will be incorporated in short- 
hand plates which will be published later 


in the present volume. 
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Theory Questions Answered 


UESTION: In my work in a bank 
O I find it necessary to distinguish 


carefully between credits and cor- 
respondence. Please explain how this may 
be done. 
Answer: The following illustrations 
cover this and other similar groups of 


words: 


Key: 
clients, class. 

Question: How do you distinguish be- 
tween man and men? 

Answer: We now insert the vowel in 
men and use the blend for man. 

Question: Is it possible to distinguish 
between beauties and beauteous? 

Answer: This distinction should always 
be carefully made. Note the following: 


ac G G at ee 


beautiful ; 


Credits, correspondence; claims, 


Key: Beauties, beauteous, 
duties, duteous, dutiful. 

Question: How do you indicate the 
joined suffix after a vowel in words like 
happiness and merciful? 

Answer: The following forms show how 
this is done: 


e ewig 
—y fl G e— t 


Key: Happiness, laziness, greasiness, 
sauciness, fanciful, merciful, cheerful, piti- 
ful, pitiless, cheerless. 

Question: I should like to know why 
“thump” is written with th to the right? 

Answer: The short “u” is omitted before 
m under the rule given in Paragraph 89; 
for the sake of clearness we prefer to have 
an angle between th and m in thumb and 
thump. This also applies to thunder. 

Question: Will you please give the cor- 
rect form for not able so as to distinguish 
from unable? For instance, in the phrases 


we are unable, and we are not able. Kindly 
show the distinction. 

Answer: The following will make the 
matter clear: 


ie Cg eis: ae 
a ( C 


Key: We are unable, we are not able, if 
you are unable, if you are not able. 
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Teachers’ Certificates 
OLLOWING is a list of the names 
K of the successful applicants for the 
Teachers’ Certificate during the past 
month: 


Fred H. Clifton, Pella, Iowa. 

Alta M. Dake, Wallace, Idaho. 
Albert M. Hamer, Jr., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mrs. Bernice Howell, Chicago, IIl. 
Lester D. Iseminger, Elkins, W. Va. 
Avis Joan Johnson, Gladstone, Mich. 
R. F. Keefe, Washington, D. C. 
Ruth E. Launbranch, Chicago, III. 
Viola F. Ruvenacht, Oelwein, Iowa. 
Dora Shaddock, Manchester, N. H. 
Clara E. Tillotson, Chicago, III. 
Emily G. Tyrol, Wilmington, Del. 
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From Personality in Business. 
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Letters on Plates XIII—XVI 
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Letters on Plates XITI—XVI 
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New York City Teachers’ Examination 


HE New York Board of Education 

! has announced an examination for 

teachers qualified to teach Gregg 
Shorthand and typewriting to take place 
in New York City, April 9th. The exami- 
nation will be open to men only. 

For license as instructor in the high 
schools of New York City “the written ex- 
amination will be upon the subject or 
group of subjects to be taught and upon 
the methods of teaching such subjects. A 
separate paper on the science of education 
will not be required of applicants to teach 
those subjects, but questions in methods, 
general and special, will be included in 
the written and oral examinations.” 

The technical written examination in 
shorthand will include the following: Prin- 
ciples and practice of Gregg Shorthand, 
typewriting, grammar, composition, busi- 
ness forms, standard office equipment. If 
the applicant passes the written examina- 
tion he is then called for an oral test. 

A circular giving full information about 
eligibility will be mailed upon application 
to the Board of Examiners, 500 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

In general, the following qualifications 
are necessary to meet the requirements of 
eligibility to teach shorthand: 

1. Graduation from a college or uni- 
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versity recognized by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, to- 
gether with 160 days’ teaching experience 
in secondary schools or colleges. Or— 

2. Graduation from a high school course 
approved by the State Commissioner of 
Education or an equivalent academic edu- 
cation together with graduation from a 
professional course of two years in the 
subject in which the applicant seeks a li- 
cense, and four years’ teaching experience 
in class teaching in the subject. Two 
years of business practice in the subject 
may be accepted in lieu of two years’ 
teaching. 

All of the points of eligibility are cov- 
ered, however, in the circular. 

The minimum salaries for shorthand 
teachers in New York are $900; the maxi- 
mum, $2650. 

The examinations are for regular li- 
cense and the opportunities for appoint- 
ment will be excellent, as there are at pres- 
ent but one or two names on the eligible 
list of men teachers of this subject. Four 
teachers of the system have recently re- 
ceived regular appointments at the High 
School of Commerce. Mr. Rupert P. 
SoRelle, 77 Madison Avenue, will be glad 
to hear from those interested in the exam- 
ination. 


DO 


N. Y. University Commercial Courses 


New York University, outlined in the 

February Greco Warirer, there are 
several other courses of special interest to 
teachers, since they round out a complete 
commercial training. 

Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and 
Business Practice. This course is designed 
for teachers of these subjects who wish to 
increase their proficiency, but will also be 
helpful to those who wish to become teach- 
ers. The methods of presenting the ele- 
mentary principles are illustrated by a 
series of lesson plans, and general peda- 
gogical principles are applied to the teach- 


addition to the shorthand courses at 


ing of bookkeeping. The latter half of 
the course takes up the aims and methods 
of teaching business practice. 

Methods of Teaching Accounting, Ad- 
vanced Bookkeeping, Business Law and 
Economics cover the aim, content and 
methods of teaching and correlating these 
subjects. Model lessons will be presented 
and practical problems discussed. Stu 
dents will do sufficient laboratory work to 
enable them to grasp the principles and 
methods and to enter the class discussions. 

Principles of Accounting. This will 
consist of laboratory work, demonstrations, 

(Continued on page 862) 








Conducted by Wini- 

fred Kenna, O. G. A., 

24 East 28th Street, 
New York City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O.G.A.: Make two copies 
of the article “O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy 
to the editor of this department, the 
other retain for comparison with the 
Shorthand “plate” which will be pub- 
lished in the department. If your copy 
possesses the necessary artistic quali- 
ties, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” 
certificate and your name will appear in the pub- 
lished list of members. An examination fee of twenty- 
five cents must accompany your test. A test is good 
only until the 15th of the month following date of 
publication. 


The 
Oo. G. A. Pin 


The O. G. 


HE blackboard contest for teachers 

will close March 15. The tendency 

in a matter of this kind is to post- 
pone sending the specimen until the very 
last minute, in order to secure as much 
practice as possible. It is natural to think 
that the next writing must necessarily 
show a great improvement—and often- 
times it does. But please don’t put off 
sending your contribution until it is too 
late for us to consider it. It is just as 
easy to plan to mail the photograph early, 
so that it will reach the committee long 
before the closing date. There will then 
be no possibility of its arriving too late 
to be included in the competition. After 
you had taken the trouble to write up the 
article and to have it photographed, you 
would be justified in feeling provoked if it 
reached the committee too late for con- 
sideration. So, do not delay—write up the 
article given in the January magazine 
page 283) and mail the photograph im- 
mediately. 


The Annual Contest 


The fourth annual contest held by the 
O. G. A. Department (open to all writers 


students, teachers, stenographers— 


The O. G. A. is a clan 


composed of artistic 


writers of shorthand 


The O. G. A. is a select company of artists and 
membership is granted only to those whose notes 
show unquestionable artistic merit. It is worth your 
while to try for membership. You may not succeed 
the first time you try, because the standard is very 
high. But you will not know until you do try. 


The emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing the 
characters O. G The left side of the triangle 
stands for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and 
the base for “beauty”—the three qualities that go to 
make up artistic writing. 


Every member is entitled to wear one of our 
emblems. A circular about the pins and rings will be 
sent upon request. 


A. Contests 


alike) is also in progress now. These an- 
nual contests have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in the past, and the committee has 
been especially pleased with the large 
number of excellent specimens received. 
Approximately 8,300 papers were sub- 
mitted last year—a substantial increase 
over the number received in the previous 
contests. With the help of each reader 
of the department, the fourth annual con- 
test will surpass even last year’s record. 
Bear in mind that the increase in number 
of papers submitted means the furthering 
of the idea back of all these competitions 
for supremacy in artistic shorthand writ- 
ing—realization by all writers of short- 
hand that an accurate style of notes adds 
to stenographic efficiency. 

This contest will close April 20. Full 
instructions for preparing the papers for 
entrance in the contest were given in the 
February magazine. These instructions, 
together with a list of the prizes offered, 
are reprinted this month, however, in order 
that new subscribers may have full details 
without unnecessary delay. If you have 
never taken part in any of the shorthand 
contests, start now to take an active inter- 
est in this valuable feature of the maga- 
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Decision of Character 


(For keys to these plates, see January O. G. A. Department) 
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zine. You will benefit in more ways than 
one, even though you do not win one of 


the prizes. 
The Rules 


It will not be necessary for contestants 
to pay a fee to enter the contest. Simply 
write up the contest “copy” which is re- 
printed on another page in the department 
ind send it in, taking care to see that your 
name and address are written legibly. All 
papers will be held until the close of the 
contest, and will be given careful consid- 
eration by a special committee of judges, 
to be announced later. 

Those who wish to become members may 
do so by complying with the conditions 
of membership, but this is not a condition 
of competing in the contest, which is open 
to all writers of the system, whether they 
are members of the Order or not. 

The article chosen for the basis of the 
contest is just about right for a single- 
column plate—21% x 7 inches. This is the 
style in which all contest papers should be 
prepared for consideration, in order that 
as many as possible of the winning papers 
may be reproduced in the magazine when 
the results are given. 

Instructions for preparing papers for 
the contest would not be complete without 
a word of warning about the ink. Blue- 
black ink will not reproduce; jet-black ink 
must be used. 

The contest will close April 20. This 
date is chosen in order that schools may 
have the results before closing for the sum- 
mer vacation. 


Basis of Judging Papers 


Three points will be considered in cor- 
recting and judging the contest papers: 
1. Accuracy of shorthand characters; 2. 
Accuracy in application of the principles 
of the system; 3. Neatness and orderliness 
with which the papers are prepared. 


The Prizes 


There will be four prizes, and they will 
be as follows: First prize, a check for $25; 
second prize, a check for $15; third prize, 
a check for $5; fourth prize, autographed 
copies of the manual and dictionary. In 
case two or more papers tie for any place 
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in the contest, the prize tied for will be 
given to each. There will also be an 
Honorable Mention list of ten names. 


A Last Word 


The workers in the O. G. A. Depart- 
ment hope that the response to this an- 
nouncement will be immediate and enthu- 
siastic—in fact, they are very anxious to 
be flooded with contributions. Do your 
part and the result will be all that anyone 
could wish. 


The Higher Certificate Papers 


The O. G. A. committee has been so 
busy with the regular O. G. A. papers that 
it has not had time to give the necessary 
attention to the higher certificate papers. 
We regret this, as we know those who have 
sent in specimens of .the tests for the 
higher certificate are anxious to know their 
fate. Please have patience with us a little 
longer and everything will be finished sat- 
isfactorily. A reproduction of the higher 
certificate will be published next month. 


The Contest Copy 


Walking 


ALKING is man’s greatest exercise. From 

the dawn of creation down to the present 
day, it has been universally practiced. eer en 
possesses the unique faculty of causing the bl 
to course freely through your veins, also your 
brains, enabling one to siphon through himself 
the great mor Nem of the universe. Many in- 
dulge in this pleasant diversion in pleasant 
weather, yet refrain from venturing forth when 
conditions are inclement. Walking in the morn- 
ing air, the afternoon sun, or the evening 
breezes, is good; but strolling forth in the rain 
is glorious. Rain, in its descent from the clouds, 
approaches the pure, and to become saturated 
with this liquid direct is a great delight. The 
next rainy day, with raincoat and stout shoes, 
venture forth to enjoy the elements. You will 
feel the thrills of health that words are too 
feeble to describe. Be moderate at first, but 
after a few journeys you become acclimated. 
Then it becomes a joy to your soul. You get in 
direct communication with Nature. The heavier 
the shower the better. Return again to your 
childhood days, when this diversion was your 
great delight.—Joseph J. Lamb. 
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Higher Certificate Test 


The Habit of Economizing Time 
NE of the most important lessons to be 
learned by every man who would get on 

in his calling is the art of economizing his time. 

A celebrated Italian was wont to call his 

time his estate; and it is true of this as of 
other estates of which the young come into pos- 
session, that it is rarely prized till it is nearly 
squandered; and then, when life is fast wan- 
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ing, they begin to think of spending the hours 
wisely, and even of husbanding the moments. 
Unfortunately, habits of indolence, listlessness, 
and procrastination, once firmly fixed, cannot 
be suddenly thrown off, and the man who has 
wasted the precious hours of life’s seed-time 
finds that he cannot reap a harvest in life’s 
autumn. It is a truism which cannot be too 
often repeated, that lost wealth may be re- 
placed by industry, lost knowledge by study, 
lost health by temperance or medicine, but lost 
time is gone forever.—Mathews. 


OQ 
List of New O. G. A. Members 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
H. G. Clark 
D. K. Dudley 
J. Sutherland 


CONNECTICUT 


Helen J. 
Carrie M. 


FLORIDA 
Wave McKenzie 


ILLINOIS 
Isabel Camarillo 
August Czadek 
Loretta Harrington 
Marie Hubbs 
Mary Pachmayer 


INDIANA 


Milton J. Baas 
Hazel Becker 
Hildegarde Rothe 
Leslie O. Taylor 
Ethel Timmerman 


IOWA 


Campbell 
rsey 


Caffrey 
Hanna 


CALIFORNIA 


Stanwood Averell 
Anna Carstensen 
Ruth Crellin 

Marie Grand 
Grace Gray 
Georgette Heeney 
Gladys Johnson 
Ellen Iversen 
Eliza Kline 

Edna Long 
Katherine agrette 
Eleanor Mor 
Dorothy Morris 
George Marvin Read 
Margaret Reddin 
Beatrice Reynolds 
August Richter 
Elmer J. Sandborn 
Bertha Stallman 
Emily Vincent 


Vera 
Margaret 
Carl Heitner 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Florence A. Brindley Mildred L. Anderson 
Mildred Cantor 
Minnie C. Carpenter 
Elizabeth R. Hood 
Irene R. Pelletier 
MICHIGAN 
Belle Boyd 
Christopher Folland 
Thelma Gawthrop 
Darle G. Glasier 
M. F. Guilliom 
Ella Holkwater 
Lucy Kline 
Helen Mitchell 
S. O. Peppiatt 
Edith M. Potter 
Ezoa Potter 
Don M. Pray 
Ruby Murphy 
Effie Sisco 
Olive B. Smith 
Charles Townsend 


MINNESOTA 
Marie Glorvigan 


NORTH CAROLINA RHODE ISLAND 


Lucile Bonner Lillian Crane 
Verona Harris B. N. Perkins 
Edith Hoyle 

a = helma Hum WEST VIRGINIA 
Marie Dando 
Raymond J. MeMil 

lan 

Amanda McQuain 
Ethel Powell 

D. W. Saffel 


OHIO 
Virgil R. Dent 


OREGON 


Johanna Branden 
burg 
Julia Brandes 
Grace Clayton 
R. M. Hyde 
Beulah Kibler 
Ray Lenox 
Vera Mackay 
Vivian Mackay 
Lema Moss 
Constance Nolta 
Alice O'Gorman 
Ruth Padden 
Leola Rohwer 
Coynr Rostad 


WISCONSIN 
Florence H. Balhalter 
Hazel Bendig 
Viola Blanke 
Hattie Clemans 
Vida Ewing 
Mabel Gunderson 
Amalia Haupert 
Gladys Hays 
Myrtle Hibbard 
Ellen Huntoon 
Bernice Johnson 





Grace Webster 
Deana Willson 
Helene Wright 


CANADA 
Gladys Alstan 
Daisy I. Field 
Walter Green 
Effie Hauxley 
Alice Hoskin 
Louis Jasin 
Mary McLellan 
Herbert Moore 


COLORADO 


Catherine Carroll 
Robert L. Coon 
Pauline Gardiner 
Velma Harrison 
Celesta Martin 


Elizabeth Ogston 
Delia Rydlund 
Margaret Schlecht 
Margaret Sloover 
Ruth J. Weaver 
Lillian Weiss 
KANSAS 


Grace Buckley 
Mildred Edwards 
Jeanne Spencer 


KENTUCKY 
Loretta Kammerer 
LOUISIANA 

May Newton 
MARYLAND 
Alice Eichelberger 


Joseph F. O’Brien 
Marguerite Spoden 


NEBRASKA 


Julia L. A. Johnson 
Clemens Maciejewski 
Stanley Panowicz 


NEVADA 


Margaret Dantzler 
Edward Robb 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Gladys M. Manley 
NEW JERSEY 
Elna L. Enos 
NEW YORK 


Helen G. Bean 
Margaret C. Scull 
Carrie B. 
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Ruth Schall 

Vance A. Thomas 
Byron C. Thompson 
Florence Thornburgh 
M. L, Whitehead 
Julia Winkler 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anna Adderty 
Alma Anderson 
Elmer D. Baver 
Anna Fair 
Florence Hazen 
Gertrude Litman 
Veroneca Meier 
Lena Irene Melzer 
R. Morgan 

Lillian Schermer 
Elizabeth R. Scholl 


Woodward Thelma Snyder 


Anna M. Kelly 
Nels Larson 
Ernest Mahlke 
Sadie Patterson 
Ruth Rehberg 


Eleanor Simon 
Rose Smits 
Florence Turner 
Edna Underwood 
Eva May Waggoner 
Gladys B. W ner 
Elizabeth Wa 
Bertha Wilson 
Maurice Wilson 


WYOMING 
Mildred Carruth 








—— 


appreciation of the public. 


““THE man who is worthy of being a leader of men will never complain of 
the stupidity of his helpers, of the ingratitude of mankind, nor of the in- 


These things are all a part of the great game of 
life, and to meet them and not go down before them in discouragement and 
defeat is the final proof of power.” 








me 











—_— 
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By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 








HOUSAN DS 

I of people read 

and enjoy the 

K. C. B. prose 

| poems which are 

now being syndi- 

cated throughout the country. Not long 

ago a business man remarked that he hoped 

all his employees would read these poems, 

because each one ends with “I thank you,” 

and he felt that it would help every mem- 

ber of his force to form the habit of clos- 

ing every business transaction in the same 

way. 

A writer in the Indianapolis News tells 

how he used the “thank you” test in select- 
ing a grocer. 


It was a hard matter to decide which grocer 
should have our orders. Not that it would make 
much difference to the grocers in a money way 
—our little orders—but because most of them 
were friends that we met in church or social 
circles, and choosing one from the lot when we 
liked all of them was hard for us. It seemed 
that some folk decided this momentous question 
by what the grocer gave when they paid their 
bill at the end of some period of waiting. Pay- 
ing as we go, we couldn’t expect anything in the 
line of such favors. 

Of course, a grocer can’t afford to show his 
gratitude by giving you a box of candy unless 
you've made him wait for his money a month 
or a year, or some such trifling bit of time. 

Some others decide on where they'll trade by 
what the grocer throws in extra with each dol- 
lar’s worth purchased. That didn’t help us out, 
either, because we so often bought less than a 
dollar’s worth. There was nothing for it only 
just to try all round until we felt we had found 
the right place. é 

Some of them didn’t seem to care for small 
orders, so finally it narrowed down to a very 
few, and at last was settled after all by what 
one grocer threw in. It was thrown in with 
each purchase, too, and it made you feel that 
after all you were worth something to him in a 
business way. He didn’t eye you disapprov- 
ngly and ask: “What else?” in a tone that 
seemed to imply, “Surely you wouldn’t stop on 
so small an order as that!” No, sir! Our 
grocer takes any sort of order, big or little, and 
throws in a cheery, hearty “Thank you!” He 
always makes the last word sound as if it were 





spelled with capitals. His way of taking an 
order has been copied by his clerks, and every 
one of them says, “Thank you!” 

Even the little slips of paper upon which 
they take down telephone orders have this mes- 
sage on the back: e take pleasure in thank- 
ing you for your patronage.” We had already 

essed as much, by the way he said it. He 
continues, “We believe that everything you buy 
of us will please you.” Sure, we believe it, too. 
And he adds: “We want your trade.” Well, 
bless his soul, he shall have it, just as long as he 
takes the time and the thoughtful care to add to 
every package, large or small, that bright, con- 
vincing “Thank you!” 


The stenographer needs the “thank you” 
habit. In answering the telephone, in 
meeting callers, in acknowledging orders, 
in receipting bills, in personal relations 
with employer and fellow worker, in prac- 
tically every business transaction, “I thank 
you” pays big dividends. 

intangi- 


HE 
I ble, elusive 


thing called 
culture is much 
sought after by 
some and scorned 
by others. Those who have it take it as a 
matter of course, and those who have it not 
frequently despise it. A business or social 
crisis sometimes emphasizes the impor- 
tance of cultural knowledge, but he who 
would acquire it in a day finds it a matter 
of slow and continuous growth. 
An editorial in the Pace Student brings 
out the practical value of cultural knowl- 
edge: 





C. ultu re 


Accounts 





What have you available in your Culture Ac- 
count? Would an analysis ~~ a knowl- 
edge of ry, a familiarity with good prose, 
eng he Hed of art, an understanding of 
music, a knowledge of history, the of 
a modern language, a control of principles 
of politics and statecraft? Do your mental re- 
sources consist solely of the tools of trade—the 
pick and axe which you wield for daily bread? 
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[f you plead guilty to bankruptcy in culture 
in this day of grace, shame on you! 

My barber, foreign-born, can educate you in 
music—he hears more operas in a season than 
many prosperous Americans do in a decade. I 
am acquainted with a chauffeur, foreign-born, 
with a small and limited income, who is an ex- 
pert on ceramics. I know a stenographer, for- 
eign-born, who writes most creditable verse; an 
accountant, foreign-born, who speaks five lan- 
guages. I also know many Americans, native- 
born, who by reason of early advantages and 
college training have respectable Culture Ac- 
counts. 

As a nation and as individuals, however, we 
are vocationally strong, culturally weak. Ap- 
ply the remedy—two hours a week, well di- 
rected, will accumulate a respectable balance 
within a year and provide you with some 
measure of the joy of life to which you are 
entitled. 


A culture account is worth opening. It 
may prove a tangible asset on a rainy day. 


20° 


Brevities 


Mr. M. B. Rideout, formerly an enthu- 
siastic shorthand teacher in the State of 
California, is now secretary to the Y. M. 
C. A. with the Allies in the field. A recent 
letter from Rome tells of some interesting 
experiences. 

. - * 

Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, principal of 
the Spokane Expert School of Business, 
Spokane, Washington, is the author of a 
series of interesting business articles which 
have been running in the Spokane Chroni- 
ele. Mr. Kelley covers the work of the 
business college and its place in the com- 
munity in an instructive and readable way. 

* om . 


The Commercial Conference of the Ver- 
mont State Teachers’ Association is to be 
held at Montpelier on Friday, March 16. 
The State Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Milo B. Hillegas, will be present and an 
interesting program has been prepared. 
The arrangements are in charge of Mr. 
Ira Richardson, of Montpelier. Miss 
Sophronia M. Dennis, of Burlington, is 
the secretary of this conference. 

* * * 


The Remington Typewriter Company 
recently celebrated its removal to the new 
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Remington Typewriter Building, at 374 
Broadway, New York City. The new 
building has nearly double the floor space 
of the former headquarters. Sound-proof 
walls, a system of scientific lighting, and 
welfare rooms for the women employees 
are among the interesting features of their 


new home. 
= _ _ 


Mr. Walt H. Mechler and Mr. Mark | 
Markett have recently been appointed 
from the New York City eligible list of 
day high-school teachers to positions at 
the High School of Commerce. Mr. Mech- 
ler was one of the instructors in the Gregg 
Summer Normal, 1916. 

Mr. Markett has been an instructor in 
the public schools of New York for some 
years. He obtained his technical knowl- 
edge of shorthand in the teachers’ classes 
conducted at the New York Training 
School for Teachers by the Federation, 
and at Columbia University. 


. * 7 


“The Woman Who Works: An Essay on 
Passivity and Progress” is an attractive 
booklet written by Mr. William Hill 
Brereton and published by the Line-a-time 
Manufacturing Company, of Rochester, 
New York. It tells of some women whose 
salaries are $10,000 a year and more, and 
it gives some reasons why there are not 
more of them. The ambitious business 
men or business women and the young 
people who are ambitious to become suc- 
cessful business men and business women 
will find Mr. Brereton’s message of in- 
terest. This booklet is being distributed 
to stenographers without charge. 


* . * 


A recent newspaper clipping, received 
from Honolulu, tells of the work being 
done by the Honolulu Business Girls’ Club, 
which is conducted under the auspices of 
the Educational Department of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. The class 
of Business English is under the super- 
vision of Mrs. M. Anna Ford, Rogers High 
School, Newport, R. I. Mrs. Ford is tak- 
ing a year’s leave of absence but seems 
unable to resist the opportunity to help 
stenographers and other business women. 
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From McCall’s Magazine 


eocCeo 


Suggestions About Desk Arrangement 


Fk EW stenographers realize how much 


time and effort may be saved 

through the systematic arrangement 
of the material which they are constantly 
using. Miss Carita L. Cutler, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, writes of some devices she 
has found effective. 


Where the desk drawers are not in a con- 
venient place I find a wire basket with three 
compartments, one above the other, of great use. 
In my case, the lower compartment holds the 
copy paper; the middle the letterheads, and 
the top contains the finished letters. 

We are using the outlook envelopes, and in 


my spare time I fill these envelopes with what- 
ever circulars happen to be on hand and then 
keep them in boxes. This saves much time when 
busy getting out monthly statements or regular 
letters. 

With our catalogs I plan to keep a certain 
number in the envelopes all ready to be ad- 
dressed. 

I have been having some difficulty in keeping 
pencils and pens where they could be found 
quickly. One end of a pencil box to which 4 
small piece of stiff cardboard is attached has 
eliminated all this unnecessary hunting among 
papers, as this stands on the window-sill within 
easy reach. : 

Three nails below the sill keep my three sig- 
nature stamps in proper shape. 
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A Series of Collection Letters—Il 


This is a series of actual collection letters 
used by the Dalton Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. The material was sent to us 
by Mr. Ivan Chapman, Northwestern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 








Conducted by Edward 

J. McNamara, 24 East 

298th Street, New York 
City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O. A. T.: Junior Member- 
ship: Open to students of typewriting 
who have not yet attained a speed of 
forty words a minute. 


Senior Membership: Open to all who 
are interested in producing practical, 
artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at the 

rate of forty words a minute or more for ten 
minutes, deducting five words from the total for 
each error. 


Tests for Admission: The tests for both 


A Clearing-house of 
Ideas for Typists and 
Office Workers 


Junior and Senior membership appear in this 
department each month. The tests may be 
practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen should be sent in. Each exercise 
should be typed on a separate sheet. All tests 
must be in this office by the fifteenth of the 
month following publication. An examination 
fee of twenty-five cents must accompany each 
test. Junior members pay no additional fee to 
become Seniors. A_ beautiful certificate of 
membership is mailed to all those who pass the 
test. A booklet giving full particulars about 
the O. A. T. will be mailed free. 


Q. A. T. 


Conditions of Contest 


OW that our first contest for the 
N greatest number of papers has been 
decided in favor of the East Side 


High School, Denver, Colorado, many 
comments have come to us to set us think- 
ing about the next one. It seems an im- 
possible task to frame regulations for any 
kind of contest without finding someone 
who feels handicapped; it is equally true 
that the weakness of a set of regulations 
never appears until they are tried out. 


Commonest Complaint 


In this particular instance the common- 
est complaint that has come to us is that 
the small school is handicapped because 
the award is based on the greatest number 
‘f papers sent in from any one school and 
vccepted. Perhaps we do an injustice in 
referring to the remarks as complaints, be- 
cause they were offered only in the best 
of spirit, and, we feel sure, with the idea 
of being helpful, and we appreciate it. 
However, we have decided to take our 
readers into our confidence and let them 
decide. Should the award be made to the 
school sending in the greatest number of 


successful papers? Does this scheme give 
an unfair advantage to the large school? 
Is there any better arrangement for 
awarding the prize? 


Fundamental Principle 


The fundamental principle of conduct- 
ing a contest of this kind is that the same 
conditions must apply to all contestants, 
and notwithstanding the fact that 9934 % 
of the people are honest and will not mis- 
represent, the data upon which the award 
is made must be under the control of the 
judges. 

Even though no actual misrepresenta- 
tion is done, if there is a possibility of it 
others become discouraged, and not having 
such confidence that if prosecuted in 
modern times Diogenes’ search for an 
honest man would be successful, they do 
not participate. In deciding the last con- 
test, these fundamental principles applied. 
The same rules applied to everyone, and 
the judges could tell exactly how many 
papers had been accepted. 


Percentage Basis 


Some schools have pointed out that if 
the award were made on the percentage 
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of pupils enrolled in the class or in the 
school, it would be fairer. There is not 
the slightest doubt of it. But the diffi- 
culty lies in that the judges have no con- 
trol over the situation. They have no 
means of knowing what the register or 
attendance in any class is. This scheme 
would likewise work an injustice to the 
large school, for a class with only six 
pupils in it could very easily obtain 100%, 
while the class with forty would have a 
much more difficult time of it. 


Senior Certificates Decide 


Another suggestion that has come to us 
is that the school obtaining the greatest 
number of Senior certificates should be de- 
clared the winner. The presumption is 
that an operator does not really become a 
typewriting artist until he has attained his 
Senior certificate; that the Junior certifi- 
cate is a mere indication of his intention 
to adopt artistic ideals and later on obtain 
the final certificate. It must be admitted 
there is much to commend this point of 
view. 


Awards 


We have not yet decided about the 
awards for this term, but we shall try to 
make them appropriate, and have one for 
the school and one for the successful 
teacher. We shall be very happy to hear 
from our readers on any of the above 
points before the 15th of April. 


This Month’s Tests 


Junior 


Write three lines of each of the follow- 
ing sentences: 


Nothing is useless to the man of sense; he 
turns everything to account. Men discriminate 
in the affairs of others much better than in 
their own. Whenever the big black fox jumped 
the squirrel gazed very suspiciously. 


Write each of the following sentences 
three times: 


Our grand business is not to see what lies 
dimly in the distance, but to do what lies closely 
to hand. A word that has been said may some- 
times be unsaid—it is but air—but when a deed 
is done, it cannot be undone, nor can our 
thoughts reach out to all the mischiefs that may 
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follow. When we have practiced good actions 
awhile, they become easy; when they are easy, 
we take pleasure in them; when they please us, 
we do them frequently; and then, by frequency 
of act, they grow into a habit. My help 
squeezed in and joined the weavers again before 
six o’clock. 


Copy the following on a full-size sheet 
of paper, using double spacing: 


Barley—Market steady, with slow inquiry. 
Feeding is quoted at 6914, and malting at 80 
@ 90, c. i. f., latter California. Exporters 
took nothing. 

Flour—Steady; inquiry is light. Kansas 
straights, to arrive, in car lots, $5.30 @ $5.50; 
spring patents for June to July, $5.65 @ $6.00; 
spring clears, $5.10 @ $5.40; soft straights, to 
arrive, $5.20 @ $5.40. All quotations are on 
sack basis in wholesale lots. 

Hay—Receipts, 520 tons. The market is firm; 
choice is salable. Quoted: Prime timothy, $1.55; 
No. 1 timothy, $1.45 @ $1.50; No. 2, $1.40 @ 
$1.45; No. 3, $1.15 @ $1.25. 

Pork—Steady; business is inactive. Mess, 
$25.50 @ $26.00; family, $27.00 @ $29.00; clear, 
$23.00 @ $26.00. 


Senior 
Write the following letter, arranging it 
artistically on the page: 


Mr. John Newman, 107 Stanley Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Dear Sir: I have before me 
your letter relating to the Standard Debenture 
Company and the Acme Motor Car Company 
The time to prove claims expired August 1, but 
it probably can be extended. There will be 
nothing whatever in the estate for the stock- 
holders, and less than thirty cents on the dollar 
for the creditors. It is barely possible that 
some theory might be framed under which your 
clients could prove their claim as creditors. 
They paid money for stock which was never 
issued, and, as a matter of fact, the directors 
refused to issue it. We may go into this matter 
for other people in about two or three weeks, 
and I therefore suggest that you write me again. 
The assets have been sold out. If you want 
detailed information, write to the Detroit Trust 
Company, Receiver, Penobscot Building, De- 
troit, Michigan. Yours truly, 


Arrange the following artistically as a 
title page, with suitable rulings or a 


border: 


Analyzing Character, The new science of 
judging men; misfits in business, the home and 
social life by Katherine M. H. Blackford, M. D., 
and Arthur Newcomb, Authors of the Job, the 
Man, the Boss, Illustrated from photographs, 
New York, 1916. 
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The Telephone—VI 


Different Kinds of Calls 


ALLS on the telephone may be class- 

ified according to territory or ac- 

cording to the kind of service re- 
quired. If classified according to terri- 
tory, they are local calls, two-number calls, 
or long-distance calls. The local call is 
a call which does not pass out of the terri- 
tory in which the telephone exchange is 
located—where both parties have the same 
exchange station; as, for example, Spring 
$410 calling Spring 231. 

The two-number call is a call involving 
two exchanges in the same territory or 
city. Each exchange is limited in the num- 
ber of wires it can handle, and when the 
load gets too heavy, another exchange is 
started and the load is distributed. A call 
from Spring 2389 to Parkside 430, if both 
exchanges were in the same city, would 
be a two-number call. 

A long-distance call is communication 
between two parties in different cities, and 
the arrangements for the conversation are 


made by the telephone company before the 
connection is made. 


Service Calls 


The collect call is probably the least 
familiar to the ordinary telephone user. 
By a collect call is meant that the mes- 
sage is sent on the same terms as a parcel 
would be sent by express, collect. It 
means that the person calling may transfer 
the charge for the call to the person who 
is called; but the consent of the party 
called must be obtained first by the oper- 
ator before the connection is made. This 
arrangement is made so that out-of-town 
customers may place their orders with 
business houses without having the cost of 
a telephone charge added to the cost of 
the order. The person who receives such 
an order is generally willing to pay the 
telephone charge on a call which brings 
him business if the order is large enough. 
Collect calls are allowed only on long- 
distance communications. 

Another privilege extended for long- 
distance calls is that of messenger service. 
If you wish to talk to a party in another 


city, and if he can be communicated with 
only by messenger, the telephone company 
will send a messenger to him, provided you 
agree to guarantee the messenger charge, 
which will be added to your regular 
monthly bill. This messenger service is 
not extended to local or two-number calls, 
but if “Information” will connect you with 
the nearest public telephone to anyone 
with whom you wish to speak in the same 
city, you can make arrangements for a 
messenger there. The telephone company 
assumes no responsibility in this case, 
however, and will not bill the charge. 

In making a long-distance call, you can 
make it an “appointment call.” Tell the 
operator you would like to talk to a cer- 
tain party at a definite time, and if the 
party can be located, you will be called 
at that time and the connection made. No 
extra charge is made for this service. 


Long-Distance Calls 


When the operator answers your call, 
say “Long distance, please.” She will im- 
mediately connect you with that operator, 
who will identify herself by saying “Long 
Distance.” Then give your name and num- 
ber so that you can be called when the ar- 
rangements are completed. Give the name 
and initials of the party to whom you wish 
to talk, his address, telephone number, or 
other information that may help to iden- 
tify or locate him. Be sure to mention an 
alternate if, in case he cannot be reached 
personally, some other person may trans- 
act the business for you. After the oper- 
ator has repeated the call to you, so that 
you can see if the details are correct, you 
may hang up the receiver until called. 

At the other end of the wire the party 
called answers his telephone and he hears 
from your long-distance operator, who 
says, “This is New York calling. Mr. 
Blank wishes to speak to Mr. John.” If 
Mr. John is there, the connection is made. 
If not, the alternate is asked for. In case 
he cannot be reached, then an appointment 
call is made. 

During a long-distance call no local 
calls can be made on that wire. A “busy” 
sign is put on and all traffic is halted. 
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Business Characteristics 


S a result of our investigation of 
actual business conditions and cler- 
ical positions, we are convinced 

that office training may be divided into two 
sections: the section dealing with informa- 
tion about the routine work of an office; 
and the section dealing with the develop- 
ment of business character. The foremost 
schools instruct the students in the intri- 
eacies of the various kinds of filing; they 
familiarize them with domestic and foreign 
postal regulations; they teach the various 
methods of copying documents, and many 
other of the details of a business office, 
which should form a part of the office- 
training course. These things are funda- 
mental and important. Nothing will make 
an otherwise competent clerical worker 
more ridiculous than to display ignorance 
of some little office routine; it is held 
against him for a long time, and it becomes 
a difficult matter to live it down. But 
these things are not the most important 
factor in office training. As one man put 
it, “information about office routine is un- 
important if you know it, but mighty im- 
portant if you don’t know it.” However, 
it seems that the development of business 
qualities that find expression in action is 
more important than knowledge of rou- 
tine. 

Only the other day the writer was talk- 
ing over this matter with the office organ- 
izer of one of the largest manufacturing 
concerns in the country. This organizer 
has had thousands of clerical workers pass 
under his observation, and he draws his 
wisdom from many years of experience. 
He summed up the situation in these 
words: 

“Our trouble with new employees is 
that they have not been trained; their 
minds have not been trained for business ; 
and their business character is undevel- 
oped. They are impolite, they lack disci- 
pline, and they are superficial.” 

Here is where he hit the nail on the 
head. Office training is not wholly a mat- 
ter of office detail; it is a training of the 
mind and a development of the character. 
The qualities which distinguish a person 
in his actions may be said to be his char- 
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Efficiency 

acter. It may be a valuable thing to con 

sider some of these business characteristics 
E ficiency 

The first characteristic 
for consideration is the one we hear so 
much about these days. This is the age of 
efficiency, and every line of endeavor has 
been affected by it; there is a constant 
tendency to eliminate waste, to get the 
maximum output consistent with the wel- 
fare of the worker. This is the rather 
technical meaning of the word as used by 
an efficiency expert; the other meaning is 
synonymous with capable—one able to 
perform the tasks set for her. 

By stenographic efficiency we mean the 
ability of the stenographer to perform the 
technical duties connected with her work. 
She must have a certain speed in short- 
hand and typewriting, a certain accuracy 
in transcription, a familiarity with office 
appliances, and a certain knowledge of 
business practice. All this simply fur- 
nishes the foundation for office training. 
It is easily conceivable that a person may 
have all these and yet not be a valuable 
office employee. However, for a stenogra- 
pher, this efficiency is basic. 

Minimum Efficiency 

When the stenographer graduates from 
school and goes out after her first position, 
she has the minimum equipment. Once 
the position is obtained, does she increase 
her ability? It is not likely. What hap- 
pens is that she gets familiar with the busi- 
ness, learns its vocabulary, and sometimes 
develops the ability to put the brakes on 
the dictation when it is going too fast. Of 
course, she may get an increase in salary, 
or she may get a better position, but this 
is not always due to increased efficiency. 
It can be attributed to other causes, chief 
among which is the development of a busi- 
ness personality which makes her more val- 
uable. Her speed in shorthand and type- 
writing is, in nine cases out of ten, lower 
than when she began. 


that comes up 


Self-complacency 
The getting of the first job is usually 
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enough to develop a_ self-complacency 
about speed and efficiency that precludes 
all progress. Not long ago a business man 
complained about the decline of stenogra- 
phic efficiency. He had been a stenogra- 
pher himself, and he said: “Stenography 
is not written now as it used to be. I lose 
about an hour a day because I can’t get a 
reliable stenographer to take my dicta- 
tion. I have slowed down about one-third 
from the speed I used to be able to dictate 
and it is all from working with slow 
stenographers.”’ 


Factors of Efficiency 


Some of the things which make a ste- 
nographer efficient are: 


1. Continuously increasing speed in short- 
hand. 

2. Elimination of errors in transcription. 

3. Greater accuracy and speed on the type- 
writer. 

4. Correct spelling. 

5. Developing a good memory for names and 
uddresses, telephone numbers, and the context 
f letters previously sent, so as to interpret let- 
ters in the light of the preceding ones. 

6. Elimination of lost time and motion 
through preparedness for each day’s work— 
pencils sharpened, supplies arranged, etc. 

7. Use of office appliances—telephones, files, 
directories, ete. 

8. Business vocabulary and knowledge of 
business procedure—how to make a bank de- 
posit, what a certified check is, an order bill of 
ading, ete. 


When is a stenographer efficient? That 
is the question. Many factors enter into 
consideration. The stenographer must first 
of all be stenographically equipped to meet 
the highest demand for speed that her em- 
ployer can make upon her. She must be 
accurate in transcription. School stand- 
ards do not figure in office efficiency. In 
school her transcript may have been rated 
90 per cent and her work may have been 
considered satisfactory ; in business it must 
be 100 per cent, or sometimes better, for 
she is supposed to improve upon the dic- 
tation very often, correcting obvious errors 
in grammar. 


Typewriting Ability 
in no other department is it possible for 


the stenographer to show as much real 
cficieney as in her typewriting. There is 
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nothing that will distinguish the efficient 
from the inefficient so well as the steady, 
rhythmic flow of taps which the stenogra- 
pher gets out of her machine as she reels 
off sixty words a minute. Place two oper- 
ators side by side, one doing thirty or forty 
words a minute, and the other doing sixty, 
and note the difference. And the differ- 
ence is not merely in the impression that 
is made by the rapid-fire click of keys as 
in the fact that half the time is saved. The 
finished letters come piling out of the ma- 
chine, and the work is done with the dis- 
patch which characterizes the efficient 
worker. 


Correct Spelling 


The efficient stenographer will realize 
that she is not dealing with a very great 
number of words; the vocabulary of any 
single individual or any kind of business 
is limited, and she will quickly learn the 
spelling of all the technical or strange 
words she may encounter. When she meets 
a word for the first time, she will take the 
trouble to look it up in the dictionary and 
make a note of it, so that she will have a 
spelling acquaintance with it the next time. 
To be efficient, she must eliminate all exas- 
perating misspellings. 


Developing Memory 

The efficient stenographer develops a 
good memory so that she can have at her 
ready command the names and addresses 
of most of the steady customers; she re- 
members their faces and little facts about 
them so that she can talk to them intelli- 
gently when occasion arises. She remem- 
bers their telephone numbers because when 
asked to get them on the telephone, she 
wants to be able to do so without rummag- 
ing through the book while her employer 
waits. One employer, not long ago, re- 
marked to the writer that he had the good 
fortune to get for his stenographer a for- 
mer telephone operator, who had devel- 
oped her memory for such things, and he 
prized that ability in her far more than a 
good many other things she could do. The 
efficient stenographer will use her memory 
also in recalling the text of letters pre- 
viously written so that she can interpret 
her dictation in the light of the whole 
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transaction or proceeding. One of the 
most frequent complaints about stenogra- 
phers is that they make ridiculous mis- 
takes because they do not try to get a per- 
spective of the whole business transaction; 
they concentrate on only one little detail. 


Preparedness 


The efficient stenographer believes al- 
ways in preparedness. She has a good 
supply of well-sharpened pencils, good 
carbons, and her stationery is all ready for 
insertion in the machine before the day's 
work begins. Her notebook is properly 
dated, and ready to open at the proper 
spot immediately. She eliminates all the 
lost motion due to unpreparedness in these 
little things. 


Office Appliances 


The stenographer who would be consid- 
ered efficient must be able to make use of 
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the various labor-saving devices in the of- 
fice. She must be able to use the telephone 
properly and take a message without get 
ting it all mixed up; she must understand 
how the filing is done, so that in a pinch, 
she will not be helpless when important 
documents are wanted; she must be able 
to get information from the various office 
reference books, such as directories, guides, 


code books, etc. 
Business Knowledge 


A business vocabulary and a knowledge 
of business procedure are necessary to the 
efficient stenographer. She must be fa- 
miliar with the general business abbrevia- 
tions and commercial expressions; she 
must know how to make a deposit in the 
bank, how to get a check certified, and the 
significance of certification, what a bill of 
lading is, and other details of a similar 
nature. 


re) 
List of New O. A. T. Members 


Junior Division 


IOWA 


Walburga E. Schaefer TEXAS 





ARIZONA 
Loton Buckley 


Robert Litheredge 
Marvin Trinnier 


Dorothy Cole 
Hilda Doolittle 


Esther I. Wilbrecht 
Helen C. Von Bank 


Arcelia Alderete 
Frank Alderete 


Bernice Grosh 
Lola Harper 
Ethel Means 
Ida Peterson 
‘Vera Rehder 
Hilda Simmonds 
Myra Weibel 


CALIFORNIA 
Mabel Brown 
Rae W. Chase 
Bessie Clayton 
Miss Eustis 
Mrs. H. F. Latham 
Florence Spencer 
COLORADO 
William L. Angove 
Harlon Benedict 
Dale Eckerman 
Harry Fallick 


Ben Archer 

Leo Bryan 
Margaret L. Burr 
Mayme Emilstein 
Eleanor Hunter 
Dick Lewis 

Gladys Lundy 
Amalia G. Napoles 
Josephine Peach 
Eleanor M. Price 


MISSOURI 
Frank W. Bell 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Roy Baker 
Bernice Pelton 
Leroy Scharf 
OHIO 
Frances L. Oliver 
OKLAHOMA 
Alma J. Larson 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Alice Bressler 
LeRoy G. Heist 
Elva M. Morgan 
Helen Rodrian 
Mary T. Smith 
TENNESSEE 
Maurice Thomas 


Rose Hadenfeldt 

Marie L. Petersen 

Melvin Stringer 

Willie Vogler 
KANSAS 
ILLINOIS Wendell Eckerman 

Edward Blackburn Raymond Hutchinson 

George Richards Cul- Earl Knauss 

ver Claire Mulke 

Teresa Frigo KENTUCKY 

Lauretta Galloy Elizabeth Dunaway 

Dorothy E. Howell Jane Lavell 

Mabel Moloney MAINE 

Dianna Peltier C. Owen Weeman 

James C. Ratcliffe MASSACHUSETTS 

Winifred Riley Edith Nelso 

Christine Sesterhenn 

Frances Sorenson 

Mary Walsh 


T. Kurashige 


berta Ross 
Marion Rullman 
Blanche Turner 
WASHINGTON 
R. Bartlett Baker 
Catherine Devine 
La Vina Johnson 
Jessie O'Shea 
Helen Portwood 


Senior Division 
MINNESOTA 

Leo Bachmann 

Blanche Crahan 


Leslie Cronen 
Thomas Foley 


Cyril Gerber 

——_ V. LaLonde Samuel S. Fein 
Anne Nolan Howard M. Schaal 
John Mh Schneider NEW YORK 
ndra Ernest Briars 


Beatrice Wo 
Ruth Ziebarth Lora S. Kittelberger 
HIO 


MISSISSIPPI 0 

SCOR AEE A Ralph S. Woltjen 
OREGON 

Jennie A. Askew 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mamie E. Kachel 
Lillian McFetridve 
Louisa F. Milnor 
Emmanuel S. Wernt: 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Elsie M. Gullander 

WASHINGTON 
Sr. M. Honorata 
Nellie MacCamy 


WISCONSIN 
Olga Heinrich 
Alcide Lemay 


NEVADA 
Earl Bullock 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ILLINOIS 
Robert Bellows 
Isabelle Cross 

INDIANA 
Ruth A 7 


w 
Carl Ladebu 
KANSAS 
Abbie Billiard 
Catherine Moore 
MARYLAND 
Charlies E. Wolfe 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Mildred Valerian 


CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. M. R. Blanche 
Mary L. Callwell 
Valentine B. Espinoza 
Frank C. Greaves 
John R. Lusby, Jr. 
Margaret S. Otis 
Lola B. Riddle 

nf Belle Sacket 
Cathleen D. Spillane 
Thelma A. Tharp 
K. K. Thompson 
COLORADO 
Bernice Sk 
FLORIDA 
Wave McKenzie 


Johanna 


Dorsey 
John Perry Pauline M 
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High School of Commerce Wins New 


York Shorthand Championship 


Per Cent 
Ac- Net 
struction curacy Speed 
William S. Rosenberg... 2 98.66 157.8 
2. Norman C. McKnight.. 1Y 99 118.8 
Reuben Speiser. . 4 95 117 
William Roven 99.8 99.8 
5. Harold Henigson ...... 99.4 99.4 
i. Ward Woolley. 99.4 99.4 
7. Percy Manning ........ s 99.2 99.2 
Albert Schneider 99.2 99.2 
Benj. Shapiro 99.2 99.2 
3. Daniel Friedman....... : 98 98 


Years 


Name of In- 


HE School Championship of the city 

and the first nine places were the 

toll taken by the two five-boy teams 

from the High School of Commerce in 
the Fourth Annual Metropolitan Short- 


lop Row (reading from left to right): 
instructors), Harold 
William Rosenberg, Reuben 


Henigson, Percy Manning, Ward Woolley. 
Speiser. Bottom 


hand Contest, New York City, held at the 
Merchants & Bankers School, January 27. 
In the contest last year a team from this 
same school was awarded the One-Year 
Championship. The contest was open to 
all high schools, parochial and private 
schools in the metropolitan district, and 
on the evening of the contest forty-five 
contestants were on the firing line ready 
for action. Students from the following 
schools also qualified: Bay Ridge High 
School, La Salle Academy, Curtis High 
School, Jamaica High School. In the 
number of contestants competing, the con- 
test exceeded all previous all-system short- 
hand contests ever held in this country. 


Albert Schneider, Daniel Friedman, 0. C. Shepard (one of the 


Middle Row: Norman McKnight, 


Row: William Roven, Benjamin Shapiro. 
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The winning team from the High School 
of Commerce exceeded the best previous 
team record by 86.6 points. 

As will be seen from the detailed figures 
given, the bright star of the team was 
William Rosenberg, who, says the New 
York Globe, “won the school champion- 
ship, raising the records in these con- 
tests to 157.8 net words a minute, or thir- 
ty-nine words a minute higher than the 
best previous record.” Mr. Rosenberg has 
placed the record at a point which is like- 
ly to remain for some time—the high mark 
for an undergraduate in high school who 
began the study of shorthand less than two 
years before the day of the contest. 

In order to appreciate what this record 
really means, and the degree of skill 
reached, it will only be necessary to look 
back to the International Shorthand Cham- 
pionships of a few years ago when Mr. 
Sidney H. Godfrey, an Isaac Pitman 
writer of London, won the contest two 
years in succession, his highest speed being 
7.5 words less than that made by this high 
school boy. A portrait and an account of 
Mr. Rosenberg’s skill were given in the 
March, 1916, number of the Greaa 
Warairer. Mr. William Roven, who had 
had but one and one-half years’ instruc- 
tion, made the remarkable accuracy record 
of 99.8% perfect. He made but one error 
in his transcript. Albert Schneider, who 
made the brilliant score of 99.2% accuracy, 
has been in the class but one year. Mr. 
Wm. S. Rosenberg was awarded the 1917 
Championship of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, and Mr. Norman C. McKnight, the 
1917 Championship of Manhattan. 

It is interesting and instructive to com- 
pare the work of this team with that of 
the two-year Isaac Pitman team from the 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, last 
year. It will be seen from the following 
table that the High School of Commerce 
boys completely outclassed the team of 
last year—which made the best record up 
to that time. 

The boys of the High School of Com- 
merce have set a record to be proud of. 
It is not likely that it will be exceeded for 
some time to come—except by a team from 
the same school. We extend to them our 
heartiest congratulations on their brilliant 
achievement. The teachers of the High 
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School of Commerce, Mr. Shepard, Mr 
Kean, and Mr. Mechler, are to be congrat- 
ulated on the work of their students. 


High School of Commerce Team, 
New York City, 1917 

Gross Net Aec- 

Speed Speed curacy 
160 157.8 98.6 
120 118.8 99 
120 117 97.5 

99.8 99.8 

99.4 99.4 


Name 
Wm. Rosenberg. 
N. C. McKnight 
Reuben Speiser. 
Wm. Roven 
Harold Henigson.... 100 


Average Net Speed: 118.5. 
Average Net Accuracy: 99. 


Commercial High School Team 
Brooklyn, 1916 
Gross Net Ac- 
Speed Speed curacy 
120 118.8 99 


Name 
Bani] Ellis.......... 
Samuel J. Abelow.... 100 98.4 98.4 
Jack Ellis 97.2 97.2 
Eugene Rosenstrauch. 100 96 96 
Hector J. Battaglia.. 100 95.6 95 


Average Net Speed: 101. 
Average Net Accuracy: 97.2. 


The foregoing table gives a comparison 
of the actual results, but one very impor- 


tant element is not stated—the average 
time each class was instructed. The Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, team had 
had an average of 400 hours’ instruction, 
while only two of the boys in the team 
from the High School of Commerce, New 
York City, had had that amount of instruc- 
tion, and the other three members of the 
team only 800 hours. Not only did the 
High School of Commerce team exceed 
very considerably the accuracy record of 
last year, but exceeded the average speed 
by 1714 words a minute. 

The Evening School Championship of 
the Metropolitan District was won by Mr. 
Charles T. Thomson, of New York Eve- 
ning High School for Men, a pupil of Mr 
Charles J. Hausman. He made a record 
of 118 net words on the 120-word take, 
and scored 98.88 accuracy. Second place 
was won by Louis Kabachniek, of Newark 
Institute, a pupil of Mr. Earl Tharp. 
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This is the seventh article in the series, “Creeds of Great Business Men,”—published by cour 
tesy of the International Harvester Company. The key will be given next month. 





ghe Question Shop 


Conducted by Alice M. 
Hunter, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


A Forum for the Dis- 
cussion of Stenogra- 


phers’ Problems, Per- 


sonal and Professional 


“A Stenographer Who Made Good” 


Magazine, J. Ogden Armour writes 
about “Armour Men Who Got Ahead 
and Why.” Under the heading, “A 
Stenographer Who Made Good,” he tells 
the story of C. H. MacDowell, president 
of the Armour Fertilizer Works. Mr. 
MacDowell started as a stenographer and 
he belongs to the type of men who never 
overlook opportunity. 


T° the March issue of the American 


Perhaps the most interesting story of all is 
MacDowell’s, for it shows how a man can win 
success by always watching for an opening and 
jumping into it. MacDowell came from a little 


town in central Illinois, where he had picked up. 


stenography as a diversion and had shown somé 
little ability in making sketches. A friend ad- 
vised him to get into my father’s organization, 
and he was hired as a stenographer. 

In those days my father used to go to Europe 
every summer, and each year he would have a_ 
private telegraph code made up for his use by” 
his secretary. This year the secretary, who was 
not feeling particularly industrious, ‘turned the 
job over to MacDowell. 

Instead of getting up an ordinary code on a 
few sheets of paper, MacDowell designed a lit- 
tle booklet, bound it in seal, and printed the 
code in illuminated letters. The next the 
secretary handed in the code. 

“You didn’t do this,” said my father. 

“N-n-o-0, sir,” stammered the secretary. 

“Who did? Send him to me.” 

“Young man”—as MacDowell came into the 
ofice—“how did you happen to get my code 
up in this shape?” 

“I thought it would be handier for you, sir.” 

“When did you do the work?” 

“At home, nights.” 

“H-m-m! Glad to know it.” 

\ few days later MacDowell was given a 
desk in the front office, and not long afterward 
he was appointed to succeed the secretary. 

MacDowell’s next opportunity came when my 
brother decided to build a barn. Knowing that 
the young secretary had some sketching ability, 

e asked him to draw up a rough plan. The 


matter was not of tremendous importance, but 
MacDowell had the habit of giving his’ best ef- 
fort to seemingly unimportant things, .. He went 
to some architect friends, found But the laws 
of stress and strain, and their advice and 
help about the project. plan MacDowell 
turned in was so splendidly executed that he 
was given a chance at more construction work 
around the yard. Immediately he began attend- 
ing night school, studying higher mathematics 
and draftsmanship, and applying —— he 
learned to the problems at d. In ays 
he was workng from four-thirty in the morn- 
ing until nearly eleven at night. Finally he got 
so worn out from the strain that my father sent 
him out West for a vacation. we 

But MacDowell belonged to the type of men 
who never overlook opportunity. In Arizona he 
discovered that the butter on sale was very in- 
ferior, and that butterine and oleomargarine 
were practically unknown. He sent on for a 
cargo of fifty-pound pails of these products, 
and handed them out among the merchants. He 
started up a good trade, found other openings, 
and before he came back to Chicago he had sold 
twelve carloads of _packing-house ee 

On his return he was put in c of the 
butterine exhibit at the Chicago Wor d’s Fair. 
Here he saw some —— German potash. 
Investigation showed him that our company was 
in a strategic position to make fertilizers, and 
he convinced my father of the wisdom of ven- 
turing in the new line. He was put in charge of 
fertilizer manufacturing, and now he is presi- 
dent of the Armour Fertilizer Works, one of the 
most important branches of our business* 7” 


Mr. Armour’s message to the “half-way 


folks,” the people who “get by but never 
get far,” is of value to every young person 
who is in business or who is planning to 
enter business: 


Successful men show many contrasting char- 
acteristics—but the one quality which they never 
lack is thoroughness. Business is full of men 
who would be at the top if they had only 
learned to think their thoughts out to a conclu- 
sion. They know that 2 and 2 make 4, but they 
never stop to think 4 what. 
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Many of these half-way folks get by, but 
they never get far. There is always a premium 
in business on the man who does his work pains- 
takingly with completeness and finality; he is 
the man who will be trusted with more and more 
responsibility, up to the limit of his capacity. 
The man who informs himself adequately about 
his firm, its methods, its policies and its prod- 
ucts, who does his work so well that no one need 
follow him up to patch the ragged edges, is on 
the safest, surest and shortest road to achieve- 
ment. 


Thoroughness is a lesson which may be 
learned in school, and its value is just as 
great in business. Doing things to a fin- 
ish always pays big dividends. As Mr. 
Armour says: “In our business—and I 
take it that this is true of most business 
organizations—the man who succeeds is 
the man who ‘brings back the answer,’ not 
the approximate, but the right answer.” 


oO 


Stenographic Technique 





A stenographer of five years’ experience 
in the stenographic field, Mrs. Katherine 
H. Temple, of Springfield, Illinois, writes 
in an interesting way of something she has 
learned since she left school. Mrs. Tem- 
ple is employed by the State Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Illinois as a legal ste- 
nographer. 


Woman’s place in the business world has 
long since been recognized as permanent. Re- 
luctantly forsaking her time-honored post by 
the cradle, from scorching days by household 
range and ironing-board, she has cheerfully and 
willingly joined a long line of wage-earners 
and has given her brains and physical efforts 
to the keeping together of families. 

The business world does not recognize or 
tolerate shiftlessness, carelessness or imperfect 
methods. The places that are opening con- 
stantly are backed by 4 line of interested appli- 
cants whose real business it is to discharge their 
duties in a capable manner, and thus n for 
themselves worthy recognition and meritorious 
advancement. 

The timid schoolgirl emerging from the por- 
tals of a good and practical business pe wel 
quakes with a silent and natural fear when she 
accepts her first position. It may be in a 
small, cramped office; it may be in a large 
room of some manufacturing establishment— 
filled with typewriters, whose busy and raucous 
sounds might well strike terror into the heart 
of the bravest. 


The apprenticeship of a stenographer is a 
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stage that all must go through. The “boss” 
may first impress one as the grimm most 
savage-appearing individual in the Wo But 


back of his curt and brusque manner there is 
always sure to lurk a certain personality that 
must be carefully studied, so that the methods 
of the newly employed will coincide with his 
requirements and dictions. 

The agonizing “first days” will soon give way 
to a feeling of stability and honest endeavor to 
succeed. The words and phrases which first 
seemed so difficult to master will gradually 
blend into a perfect and natural usage. In- 
terest is bound to grow and the constant striv- 
ing will change quickly into a happy realization 
that a new world has opened its dédfs; and 
the novice will bloom into the ranks of the 
“regulars.” 

There is much to be considered and followed 
in the stenographic world. The phrase “good 
enough” should never thrust its disturbing 
visage into one’s routine or code. For soon 
will follow the haphazard habits which quickly 
bring in their wake ruin and defeat. The busi 
ness world’s standards are of the highest order 
One little slip or careless error may precipitate 
a maze of disconcerting circumstances which 
may involve the most high and the least. 

Then, too, there is the vocabulary to be con- 
sidered and perfected. A beginner may not 
have had the privilege of attaining a complete 
high school education, but, notwithstanding, may 
be apt and studious and may have whodle- 
heartedly grasped each bach of the business 
college course. This, and a natural craving for 
more knowledge, should be a reliable safeguard 
and, by constant effort, alert watching, and ab- 
sorption, the new words will become permanent 
allies and the beginner’s English will improve 
rapidly. 

Poor spelling and grammatical errors are not 
tolerated by employers who seek the best. Sten- 
ographic technique devolves upon the little 
things to be learned and used. The finest points 
must be mastered and a keen insight will prove 
a most beneficial recruit. 

New duties bring new interests. There is al- 
ways stretching away before the hard and faith- 
ful worker goals that bring their just and well- 
earned rewards. This thought will ever goad 
one’s efforts on and on and the last rung on the 
ladder of success will come so quickly that the 
efforts of the past toward the great attainment 
will blend into a perfect harmony and all im- 
perfections will be forgotten in the new and 
justly accomplished task. It may be a secre- 
taryship to the president of the corporation, 
and it may be the perfection of faulty train 
ing, by which past slips are erased and forgot 
ten. But it is the great and wonderful achieve- 
ment of one’s dearly cherished thoughts and 
plans, and the most technical points of steno- 
graphic technique have silently and unconscious- 
ly been the great aid, partner and factor. 


We are always glad of an opportunity 
to pass on a message of this kind. 
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Studies in English for Stenographers—VII 


By Hubert A. Hagar 


it will be well to devote some time 

to a consideration of those proper 
nouns which are most frequently mis- 
spelled. 

Improved transportation facilities have 
tremendously increased the scope of mod- 
ern business. Manufacturers who, a gen- 
eration ago, sold their goods within a 
radius of only a few miles from their fac- 
tories have become national advertisers, 
and their products are known and called 
for from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is 
imperative, therefore, that the stenogra- 
pher should be familiar with the names of 
towns and cities in the United States and 
should know how to spell them correctly. 

We suggest that you study the list be- 
low in the following manner: First, im- 
press the correct sequence of letters upon 
your mind; next, look up on the map all 
with which you are unfamiliar and learn 
their exact location; lastly, have someone 
dictate them to you, and fill in the proper 
abbreviations for the States or provinces 
in which they are located. 


B EFORE leaving the subject of nouns, 


Geographic Names—United States 
and Canada 


Akron El] Paso 


Fond du Lac 
Fresno 
Gloucester 
Guthrie 


Albuquerque 
Altoona 
Annapolis 
Atchison 
Baton Rouge Houston 
Beaumont Janesville 
Bellaire Joliet 

Boise City Joplin 
Brattleboro Kalamazoo 
Butte Keokuk 
Charleston La Crosse 
Charlestown Lasalle 
Chattanooga Las Vegas 
Chautauqua Los Angeles 
Cheyenne Lynchburg 
Chillicothe Mackinac 
Cincinnati Marietta 
Dallas Massillon 
Decatur Memphis 
Des Moines Menominee 
Dubuque Milwaukee 
Duluth Muskegon 
Fau Claire Natchez 
F.dmonton Oklahoma City 


Olympia 
Omaha 
Oneida 
Oshkosh 
Oskaloosa 
Ottawa 
Paducah 
Pasadena 
Paterson 
Pensacola 
Phoenix 
Pierre 

Piqua 
Poughkeepsie 
Pueblo 
Raleigh 
Sacramento 
San Bernardino 
San Diego 
San José 
San Francisco 
Santa Fe 


Sault Sainte (Ste.) 


Marie 
Schenectady 


Other names which 
in dictation are: 


Adirondacks 
Champlain 
Chesapeake 
Delaware 
Filipino 
Halifax 
Havana 
Hawaii 
Honolulu 
Leavenworth 
Manitoba 
Monongahela 
Montreal 


Stenographers 


Seattle 
Shamokin 
Shreveport 
Sioux City 
Spokane 
Streator 
Syracuse 
Tacoma 
Tahlequah 
Tallahassee 
Terre Haute 
Texarkana 
Tucson 
Valparaiso 
Vandalia 
Vincennes 
Waco 
Warsaw 
Wichita 
Wilkes-Barre 
Winnipeg 
Worcester 
Xenia 
Ypsilanti 


Zanesville 


are frequently met 


Notre Dame 
Nova Scotia 
Pennsylvania 
Philippines 
Pontiac 
Porto Rico 
Potomac 
Quebec 

San Juan 
Saskatchewan 
Susquehanna 
Toronto 
Yosemite 


engaged by export 


houses, or by manufacturers with a large 


foreign business, 


should have a good 


knowledge of foreign geographical names, 
a few of which are given below: 


Amsterdam 
Barcelona 
Belfast 
Birmingham 
Bloem fontein 
Bolivia 
Bombay 
Bordeaux 
Buenos Aires 


Cairo 

Calcutta 
Colombia 
Caribbean 
Constantinople 
Guatemala 
Guiana 

Guinea 

Haiti 
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Labrador Transvaal 
Manchuria Smyrna 
Madeira Stockholm 
Marseilles Venezuela 
Rhone Thames 

Rio de Janeiro Yangtze-Kiang 
Seine Petrograd 
Shanghai The Hague 


Look these up on an atlas before having 
them dictated to you. 


Foreign Equivalents for Mr., Mrs. 
and Miss 


When writing to foreign correspondents, 
you should address them in the ordinary 
way if the letter is written in English. 
If, however, the letter is in their own lan- 
guage, the salutation must be in keeping. 
The principal foreign equivalents for Mr., 
Mrs. and Miss are as follows: 


French 
Monsieur (M, or Mons.) 
Madame (Mme.) 
Mademoiselle ( Mlle.) 


German 
Herr 
Frau (Fr.) 
Friulein (Fri.) 


Italian 
Signior (Sig,) 
Signora (Sig.) 
Signorina (Sigra.) 
Spanish 
Sefior (Sr.) 
Sefiora (Sra.) 
Sefiorita (Srta.) 


Difficult Christian Names 
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Algernon Jeannette 
Antoinette Kathleen 
Augusta Katrine 
Arline Loretta 
Audrey Lloyd 
Beatrice Llewellyn 
Blanche Maurice 
Bernice Myrtle 
Benjamin Myrtilla 
Bertram Marguerite 
Clyde Millicent 
Christine Phyllis 
Catharine Philomena 
Clarissa Patricia 
Cassandra Philippa 
Deborah Priscilla 
Dorcas Rebecca 
Eleanor Rhoda 
Eunice Rosamond 
Esther Sybil 
Ernestine Sylvia 
Gladys Stephanie 
Geraldine Sophronia 
Henrietta Thelma 
Hester Terence 
Hildegarde Theresa 
Imogene Veronica 
Jacqueline Vivian 


Whenever possible copy the spelling of 
an individual's name from his own signa- 
ture, as many names may be spelled in 
more than one way. For example, Isabel, 
Isobel, Isabelle are all correct. 


Be careful in cases where one spelling 
indicates a feminine name and the other a 
masculine, as Frances and Francis. 


oOo 
Shorthand in the Summer Schools 


T has been said that there is as much 
I mental discipline in the study of short- 

hand as in the study of Greek or mathe- 
matics. Probably the measure of the dis- 
ciplinary value of this new subject as com- 
pared with Greek or mathematics has 
never been definitely taken. Certain it is 
that shorthand is gradually encroaching 
upon the field of knowledge subjects, and 
is crowding out or taking its place along- 
side of subjects which have immemorial 
usage to sanction their appearance in the 
company of studies. Teachers of short- 
hand are acquiring the habit of attending 


summer schools to get inspiration and new 
methods and advanced thought in their 
subject, just as teachers of geography and 
arithmetic and Latin and Greek and 
mathematics have done for some years. 


oO° 


“I don’t say anything against Rogers, 
you understand. I merely say that if! 
were typewriting his biography I should 
feel that the appropriate ribbon te use 
would be ‘black record.’ ” 


—Boston Transcript. 








Conducted by Fred H. 
Gurtler, 69 West 
Washington Street, 


Chicago, Tu. 


Work, 


News and Suggestions 
of Interest and Value 
to the Shorthand Re- 


porter 


Transcribing Helps 


BVIOUSLY one of the chief writ- 
() ing elements which contribute .to 

ready transcription is correctly 
written notes. The reporter who writes 
notes correctly can read a crude note form 
by analysis and deduction. This is pos- 
sible because he has a definite way of 
writing words and can assure himself that 
this regularity is carried to a logical con- 
clusion. He knows that even under pres- 
sure he would not make an erratic depar- 
ture from standard. His habit would keep 
his writing within the limitations of chan- 
nels to which he had accustomed himself. 


Spacing 


An occasional space in writing aids 
transcription. By leaving a well-defined 
space after each question it is not neces- 
sary to use punctuation marks. This spac- 
ing must be a regular writing character- 
stic to avoid uncertainty. It is not a 
transcribing help unless it is regular in its 
application. A blank space of a line or 
two at the end of direct testimony and per- 
haps the insertion of a large “X”’ to cover 
the line or two which are otherwise left 
blank will clearly indicate the beginning of 
the cross-examination. 


Longhand Writing 


I am not an advocate of longhand writ- 
ing to supplement shorthand in any sense. 
\s a transcribing help, however, it has 
The names of witnesses, if written 
in longhand, separate at a glance the end 
f the testimony of one witness and the be- 
ginning of the testimony of the next. This 
is not an unimportant element for many 


value. 


reasons, as any reporter knows. Writing 
trade terms in longhand, not necessarily at 
the time they are spoken but at the noon 
recess or any convenient time, will insure 
the correct spelling. Often these trade 
terms are not to be found in a dictionary 
nor within the vocabulary of even the well- 
informed. If an expression new to the 
writer is used the longhand version may be 
written somewhere—anywhere—on the 
shorthanc page so that not even a second’s 
hesitation will be required in making the 
transcript. The titles of cases, the names 
of the counsel and items of information 
peculiar to a given case may well be writ- 
ten in longhand. 


Circles and Underscores 


When an exhibit is offered in evidence 
and given a certain letter or number it is 
good practice to encircle the identification 
of the exhibit so that in case reference is 


made to any exhibit it will not be neces- 


sary to read considerable portions of the 
proceedings while looking for exhibit num- 
bers. This may be extended to offers of 
proof and to motions to take from the jury, 
and so on. Where it is more convenient an 
underscore may be used. A series of 
proper names may be underscored instead 
of using the capitalization marks for each 
name. By capitalizing the first of a set of 
figures it will definitely remove any doubt 
as to whether the figure 1 might precede a 
figure 4 for instance, or any other combi- 
nation. Sometimes the sign for “for” 
looks like the figure 1 and doubt is en- 
countered whether “He worked for 4 
days” or “He worked 14 days.” The cap- 
italization settles the matter definitely. 
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Breach of Contract Testimony—IV 
(For key, see page 362.) 
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Formal Parts 


[t is a good plan to write out the formal 
parts of cases and hand them to the opera- 
tor to whom you dictate, either directly or 
through the phonograph, so that both the 
reporter and operator may readily apply 
similar wording to similar parts of all 
cases, such as the offering in evidence of 
exhibits, title page, the reporter's certifi- 
cate, adjournments, form for putting wit- 
nesses on the stand in the first instance, 
when they are recalled in rebuttal, and so 
forth. Applying this to convention re- 
porting it would mean the title page, intro- 
ductory paragraph, motions, insertion of 
papers, and so on. 


Short Sound 


Many stenographers understand by vo- 
calization simply the use of the dot and 
dash to indicate the long and medium 
sounds. When it comes to the indication 
of the short sound, however, they are not 
able to use that form of vocalization read- 
ily, if at all. It is just as important some- 
times to indicate the short sound as any 
other and there should be no hesitancy in 
using the little breve for the purpose. 
Overlooking this, correct transcription 
would sometimes be impossible, notably 
“rough work” or “roof work.” Some 
might say: “Oh, the context will take care 
of that.” In court work you often have 
but one answer on the subject, and there- 
fore there is no context. 


Ruled Notebooks 


Some time ago an entire article was de- 
voted to this subject. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that rulings help in 
transcribing as well as writing. There is 
greater certainty that you will habitually 
put the remarks in the right column than 
that you will habitually write the name. 
Doubt is removed at once. The chief 
value of these transcribing helps is to 
avoid the necessity of thinking a second 
time whether a note is this or that, whether 
it is this or that party that is speaking, 
whether it is this sentence or that sentence 
that a clause belongs to. Anything which 
will tell the transcriber at a single glance 
just what is to be transcribed is a good 
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transcribing help. This is true, no matter 
if the transcribing help is the writing of 


the shorthand period or a ruling in a note- 


book. 
Size and Color 


While it may be easy to write small 


notes it is not quite so easy to transcribe 


them. A great deal of the transcribing is 
done by artificial light and notes of fair 
size are easier to see than small notes. It 
is difficult to speak of size of notes with- 
out a basis of comparison. Probably what 
a reporter would call large notes an office 
stenographer might call small notes or vice 
versa. If the notes are large enough so 
they can be readily seen the comparison 
will not be Unless there is 
marked contrast in color between the paper 
and the lead or ink, notes will be difficult 
to read. For that reason many reporters 
use violet ink or pencils with dark lead on 
a light-colored paper. These apparently 
little points become very important ones 
under reporting conditions. 
Expediting the Transcript 

It must be realized by reporters and 
others that transcripts must be gotten out 
quickly and accurately and often under 
difficult conditions. The greater compen- 
sation allowed reporters is not alone for 
skill, but for expedition. A transcript 
often loses its value if delivered after a 
certain hour. It is not an admission of 
lack of ability to leave spaces in your 
notes at the time of writing for the purpose 
of facilitating transcribing. Some report- 
ers have felt they would not do such a 
thing because of the criticism that might 
be made that under actual conditions of 
reporting they had to depart from the 
theory of fast writing. The theory of 
using the full width of the writing column 
is a correct one and leaving a space to in- 
dicate a paragraph or a change of pro- 
cedure has no relation whatever to a lack 
of compliance with good writing practice. 
Reporters have hesitated to use longhand 
for fear of the criticism even of non-short- 
hand writers that they did not know how 
to write shorthand for those particular 
words. Again this has no relation to the 
ability or lack of it to write words in 


necessa ry : 
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shorthand, but relates to a wholly different 
matter. The object of reporting should be 
kept in mind and not some foreign issue 
that might be raised by those who have 
never experienced what it means to work 
under the pressure of modern reporting re- 
quirements. As the reporter gets more ex- 
perience and more skill in writing he 
learns it pays to put in the periods, the 
past tense signs, the ing dots, the commas 
and other apparently unimportant things, 
not with the view necessarily of making a 
correct transcript, but with the view of 
making both a prompt and an accurate 
transcript. 

If any of the other reporters have any 
helps to facilitate transcribing that pertain 
particularly to shorthand let us have them 
for the benefit of all of us. 


a) 


O 
Reporting Appointment 


R. OSCAR SANDERS, of Gaines- 
M ville, Mo., has been appointed Of- 

ficial Court Reporter for the 31st 
Judicial Circuit of Missouri. Mr. San- 
ders attended Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Ill., in 1915 for six months. He 
entered the Gregg School, Reporting De- 
partment, the 15th of August, 1916. He 
finished his course on Feb. 15, 1917, and 
starts his reporting work on February 26. 
Mr. Sanders has had but two months’ ex- 
perience as stenographer in a bank. He 
now has verbatim reporting speed. This 
speed has all been acquired in the school- 
room. 

Oo 


Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. Give the substance. A. The meaning of 
my conversation was that he had only one man 
working at the building at that time and it did 
not appear to me that that was sufficient to 
finish up the building within the time allowed. 
I asked him if he could not put on any more 
men and he told me he was trying to get men 
but men were hard to get. 

Q. Did you have any talk with Mr. Rynek 
about the amount of wages to be paid? A. I 
remember a few days before the next pay-day 
Mr. Rynek asked me if he could draw against 
the account in order to pay his men. He men- 
tioned that this man from the Acme Improve- 
ment Company would have to be paid. I told 
him I would pay the man from the Acme Com- 
pany direct. 
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Q. What did he say? A. He said, that is al 
right. 

Q. Did this man work on the job then? A 
He did, yes. 

Q. Working under Rynek? 
orders from Rynek, yes. 

Q. How do you know he did? A. I never 
gave him any instructions what he should do. 

Q. Were you on the job? A. I was on the 


A. He received 


job every day. 


Q. Did you hear Rynek at any time talk to 
this man about what he should do? A. Of 
course, Rynek told his men what to do in the 
morning and I was not always standing there 
when he told them what to do. 

Q. How much did he pay his men, do you 
know? A. $106.40. 

Q. For how many hours’ labor? 
hours of labor. 

Q. When the work was completed, Mr. Miller, 
did you have any conversation with Rynek or 
with the man that was working for him about 
the work being satisfactory? A. I can’t recall 
that. I don’t think I ever told him that it was 
satisfactory, because I knew that a certain par- 
tition had not been done satisfactorily. 

Q. Did you do anything about the work after 
it was finished? A. Well, after it was finished, 
in going over the job thoroughly, we discovered 
not only that certain picture moldings but other 
parts of the woodwork in certain of the flats 
had not been treated with varnish. It had ap- 
parently been treated with gloss oil, which was 
absolutely against the specifications. 


eoO°o 


A. For 152 


(Continued from page 334) 


and lectures based on a series of transac- 
tions from actual practice, leading up to 
the preparation of an extensive assortment 
of financial statements. An entrance ex- 
amination in preparatory accounting is re 
quired for admission to this class, which 
is open only to teachers. 

Political Economy and Practical Eco- 
nomic Problems. This is a thorough non- 
technical discussion of the principles of 
the science of business, and is the proper 
preparation for further study in any par 
ticular commercial or financial field. 

All the above courses except that in 
Principles of Accounting, to be taught by 
Mr. Douglas, will be conducted by Mr 
William A. Barber, whose long experience 
in commercial education fits him to direct 
the work along highly practical lines, and 
adapt it to modern conditions. The hours 
have been arranged so as not to conflict 
with Mr. SoRelle’s shorthand classes. 
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What You Can Do with Your Will Power—! 


Russell H. Conwell, in “The American Magazine ” 
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What You Gan Do with Your Will Power-—Il 
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What You Can Do with Your Will Power—II] 
, lag 
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(To be continued) 


( The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


A Compliment 


A large manufacturing concern sent frequent 
and urgent demands to a certain delinquent 
dealer, and, being unable to get so much as a 
response, sent™ a representative to wait upon 
him personally. 

“Why haven’t you paid your account or at 
least written us concerning the matter?” the 
representative asked.” 

“My dear sir,” responded the delinquent, smil- 
ingly, “those collection letters from your firm 
are the best I have ever seen. I have had copies 
made™ and am sending them out to the trade, 
and it’s wonderful the number of old accounts 
I have been able to collect. I haven't paid’” 
my bill, as I felt sure there was another letter 
in the series. I have some hard customers to 
deal with, and I need that™ letter.” (126).— 
Harper's Magazine. 


QO 
On Abraham Lincoln 


Lincoln was not a type. He stands alone—no 
ancestors, no fellows, and no successors. He 
had the advantage of living in a new country,” 
of social equality, of personal freedom, of see- 
ing in the horizon of his future the perpetual 
star of hope. In a new country, a man” must 
possess at least three virtues—honesty, courage 
and generositv. In a new country, character is 
essential; in the old, reputation is sufficient. In 
the” new, they find what a man really is; in the 
old, he generally passes for what he resembles. 

Lincoln never finished his education. So to’ 
the night of his death he was a pupil, a learner, 
an inquirer, a seeker after knowledge. Lincoln 
was a many-sided man, acquainted with™ 
smiles and tears, complex in Toa single in 
heart. He was never afraid to ask—never too 
dignified to admit that he did not know.”* No 
man had keener wit or kinder humor. He had 
intellect without arrogance, genius without 
pride, and religion without cant—that is to say, 
without™ bigotry and without deceit. 

He was an orator—clear, sincere, natural. If 
you wish to know the difference between an ora- 
tor and an elocutionist—between™ what is felt 
and what is said—between what the heart and 
brain can do together and what the brain can do 
alone—read Lincoln’s™ wondrous words at Get- 
tysburg, and then the speech of Edward Ev- 
erett. The oration of Lincoln will never be for- 
gotten. It will live until languages are™ dead 
and lips are dust. 

Wealth could not purchase, power could not 
awe, this divine, this loving man. He knew no 
fear except the fear™ of doing wrong. Hating 
slavery, pitying the master—seeking to conquer, 
not persons, but prejudices—he was the embodi- 
ment of the self-denial, the courage, the hope, 
and the nobility of a nation. He spoke, not to 
inflame, but to convince. He raised his hands, 
not to strike, but in™ benediction. He longed 


to pardon. He loved to see the pearls of joy 
on the cheeks of a wife whose husband he had 
rescued from®™ death. Lincoln was the grand- 
est figure of the fiercest civil war. He is the 
gentlest memory of our world. (369).—Robert 


G. Ingersoll. 
Oo 


How Coffee Was Discovered 


We have read a quaint story concerning the 
discovery of this favorite beverage. Toward 
the middle of the fifteenth century, a poe 
Arab, traveling in™ Abyssinia, and finding hi 
self weak and weary from fatigue, stopped near 
a grove. Then, being in want of fuel to cook 
his rice, he cut® down a tree which happened 
to be full of dead berries. His meal being 
cooked and eaten, the traveler discovered that 
the half-burned berries® were very fragrant. 
Collecting and crushing them with a stone, he 
found that their aroma had increased to a great 
extent. While wondering at this,” he acci- 
dentally let fall the substance into a can which 
contained his scant supply of water. Lo, what 
a miracle! The almost putrid liquid” was 
almost instantly purified. He brought it to his 
lips; it was fresh, agreeable, and, in a moment 
after, the traveler had so far recovered his” 
strength and energy as to be able to resume 
his journey. The lucky Arab gathered as 
many berries as he could, and having arrived 
at'™ Aden, in Arabia, he informed the Mufti 
of his discovery. That worthy divine was an 
inveterate opium-smoker, who had been suffer- 
ing for years from™ the effects of-that poison- 
ous drug. He tried an infusion of the roasted 
berries, and was so delighted at the recovery 
of his own vigor™ that, in gratitude to the 
tree, he called it cabuah, which in Arabic sig- 
nifies force. (230) 
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Creeds of Great Business Men 


Srernen Grrarp 


Stephen Girard was the first man in this 
country to accumulate property worth a mil- 
lion dollars. Birth ae ~ fim French, choice 
made him a sailor,” and accident made him an 
American business man. 

He ran away from his home in Bordeaux and 
shipped as a cabin boy. This was the” turn- 
ing of the tide for Girard. He climbed rapidly 
—from cabin boy to clerk, from clerk to mate, 
from mate to captain. In those days™ ship 
captains were something more than captains. 
They bought and sold cargoes and traded in 
the ports of the world. Sometimes it took « 
year” or more to complete a voyage—going 
from one country to another. Captains were 
the business men of the sea. 

Captain Girard, age twenty-six,™ had sailed 
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his ship from France to New York and thence 
to New Orleans. He was making head through 
, fog on his way north” when on a day in July 
was it that memorable Fourth, 1 wonder?), 
1776, a British cruiser chased him up the Dela- 
ware river*” And there he was bottled up— 
inchored at Philadelphia. 

\ll Girard could do was to wait—wait for 
the end of the war. But, good*” business man 
that he was, he took a piece of ill luck and 
changed it into success. Thousands of men 
with a wait of seven™ years on their hands 
would have bemoaned their fates and eaten 
their hearts out. But not Girard. Great busi- 
ness men are not made from that™ kind of 
stuff. He rented a room, filled it with s 
from his ship, and turned storekeeper. From 
storekeeper, he grew into a financier. 

Girard’s*™® heart was with the Colonies. Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson were his 
ideals. When in doubt he would ask, what 
would Franklin or Jefferson do?” 

When others were discouraged and ready to 
sell, he bought. Soon after tne close of the 
Revolution he had twenty-two ships sailing the 
seas™ of the world. He believed in the United 
States. When the government was facing a 
financial crisis, and the doubters were hoard- 
ing their dollars, Girard™ cleared the skies by 
pouring his millions into the treasury. Small- 
pox and yellow fever came. Not only did 
Girard pull wide his purse strings, but™ he per- 
sonally carried food, medicine and good 7 si 
into the homes of the stricken. As a crowning 
event, he founded Girard College, Philadelphia, 
in the’ heart of which rest his ashes. 

In front of Girard’s store was a typical town 
pump. Among those who came for water was 
Polly Lumm.” Girard pumped for her. When 
he was busy Polly waited. And—well, they 
were married, and for a honeymoon they rowed 
out to his ship.“ The wind blew, the ship 
rocked, and Polly went mad with fright. She 
spent thirty-eight years in an asylum, and once 
every month he went to visit her. But she 
couldn't understand—the light had burned out. 

Girard’s policy was to reward his men for 
good work. Reward shows appreciation and 
gives encouragement. His recipe for happiness 
was “keep busy.” He said, “The love of labor 
is my sheet-anchor.” ‘This sailorman was not™ 
ifraid, for, to use his words, “If death catches 
me, he’ll find me busy.” Many times he wrote, 
“I want to live so as to™ see the United States 
supreme in liberty, justice and education.” 

He loved the great outdoors, and spent many 
days on his farm where Girard Collee ™ now 
stands. “If I knew I should die to-morrow.” 
he wrote, “I should plant a tree to-day.” Girard 
loved humanity. 

Stephen Girard was what we™ term a “char- 
acter.” But are not most men who do things 
characters? (612) 


Balance 


T e ancient teachers taught that the earth 
rested upon the back of a huge elephant, and 
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the elephant stood upon a tortoise; what the 
tortoi was supported by they didn’t say. 

But we have discovered that our planet rests 
upon nothing at all. Its stability, by virtue of 
which we® build houses that are not always 
tumbling down, depends not upon any rock 
foundation nor flying buttress, but wholly upon 
balance. 

Our earth is spinning™ like a top and whirl- 
ing like a sling, and is nicely balanced between 
the two opposing forces, centripetal and cen- 
trifugal. 

The principle of safety is*” balance, and that 
not only of the planet but of everything on 
the planet, both material and spiritual. 

oF food we must take neither too™ much nor 
too little. Overexercise will kill as certainly as 
not enough. Too much or too little light will 
ruin the eyes, and ears” go deaf from too little 
as well as too loud sounds. Our whole life is a 
passage over a narrow bridge; to go to either’™ 
side too far is to fall and perish. 

It is the same in the realm of morals. All 
essential goodness and worthiness is not fixed,*” 
but consists in a certain equilibrium. 

The supreme command to man is “to love his 
neighbor as himself.” The last part is very 
safely added,™ for it is the gist of the matter. 

Self-sacrifice is not necessarily noble; it is 
only so when it is balanced by a noble™ egotism. 
Otherwise it may be simply weakness. 

Self-sacrifice is worth while only in propor- 
tion to the strength of the self which is sacri- 
ficed. 

The™ centripetal force is right self-love. To 
respect one’s self, to honor one’s own convic- 
tions, to stand by one’s rights, to care properly 
for one’s™ self, give to self-sacrifice its sacra- 
mental power. 

The centrifugal force is self-sacrifice. With- 
out that all our love of self becomes spoiled, 
vicious and™ contemptible. (326)—Frank 


Crane. 


Eulogy on George Washington 


First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, he was second to none 
in the humble, endearing scenes of® private life. 
Pious, just, humane, temperate, and sincere; 
uniform, dignified, and commanding, his exam- 
ple was as edifying to all around him as were 
the effects” of that example lasting. 

To his equals he was condescending; to his 
inferiors, kind; and to the dear object of his 
affections, exemplarily tender. Correct” 
throu t, vice shuddered in his presence, and 
virtue always felt his fostering hand; the 
purity of his private character gave effulgence 


to his public virtues.*” 

His fast scene comported with the whole tenor 
of his life; althou in extreme n, not a 
sign, not a groan, esca) him, with™ un- 
disturbed serenity he c his well t life. 
Such was the man America lost! was the 
man for whom our nation mourns! 
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Methinks I see his august image, and hear, 
falling from his venerable lips, these deep-sink- 
ing words: “Cease, sons of America, lamenting 
our separation; go on, and*” confirm by your 
wisdom the fruits of our joint counsels, joint 
efforts, and common dangers. Reverence re- 
ligion; diffuse knowledge throughout the land; 
patronize the arts*® and sciences; let liberty and 
order be inseparable companions; control party 
spirit, the bane of free government; observe 
good faith to, and cultivate peace with,” all 
nations; shut up every avenue to foreign influ- 
ence; contract rather than extend national con- 
nection; rely on yourselves only; be American 
in thought and deed.” Thus will you give im- 
mortality to that union which was the constant 
object of my terrestrial labors. Thus will you 
preserve, undisturbed to the latest*” posterity, 
the felicity of a people to me most dear; and 
thus will you supply, if my happiness is now 
aught to you, the only*” vacancy in the round 
of pure bliss high Heaven bestows.” (310) 

Henry Lee. 


“Have an Outside Interest” 


(Concluded ) 


Do you do it? Some of you, I know, do 
it tremendously. Many of you would if you 
just™” knew how. I venture to say, however, 
that in the minds of this splendid body of men 
here to-night there is not the conviction regard- 
ing™” this ethical relation to community affairs 
that there should be. Think that over. Let me 
say with all the emphasis that I can that 
every™” unit of good that you can confer on 
the community by participating in its affairs 
will be returned to you in personal reward ten- 
fold through” the interest that will come to 
you from an intelligent understanding of the 
needs of your community. 

We live in a wonderful country, under a” 
wonderful government, complex, ramified, in- 
tangible, and rather loosely knit. None of us 
knows definitely much about affairs outside his 
business—particularly the social and political” 
affairs around him. In the light of the turmoil 
which now exists in the world; with the internal 
trepidation every one of us feels as”” to what is 
coming next; with the serious thought that a 
large percentage of the men here to-night may 
never meet again if things should*®* go from 
bad to worse during the next two or three years 

with this in mind I ask you, gentlemen, to 
earnestly answer to yourselves” the question: 
“What are you doing toward the stabilizing of 
your government—not your national government 
only but your state and municipal govern- 
ments?” Your answer”™ may be: “What can | 
do? What influence have I in municipal af- 
fairs?” Let me assure you that the one force 
which is of the” greatest consequence in the 
United States, the one force that can be mobi- 
lized to great advantage, is public opinion, is in- 
dependent thought, is an intelligent’™ under 
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standing of the issues, be they national or mu- 
nicipal. ‘Therefore, in the name of all the or- 
ganizations that are reaching out for an honest 
public opinion, I urge you to realize that 
everyone who interests himself intelligently 
about his municipal affairs, thereby determining 
what his ballot shall be, is rendering” yeoman 
service on behalf of his country. 

Bear in mind, gentlemen, that there are a 
thousand ways in which you can bring your- 
selves into this”” relationship. There are the 
ways of philanthropy, the ways of civics, the 
ways of politics, the ways of all kinds of activi- 
ties. It is not“ the specific group that you 
join; the point is to join some group which has 
for its purpose an intelligent understanding of 
the problems before” us as a people and a de- 
termination to do its best, whatever it may be, 
toward the solution of those problems. Never 
in the history” of this country has it been so 
imperative that every honest, able-bodied, red- 
bleoded, clear-thinking man should have his 
mind set on what*” is the right thing for him, 
for his community and his country to do. This 
matter does not necessarily turn upon your ex- 
pression of opinion.“ It turns finally upon 
the clarity of your thought. You can’t have a 
clear thought without an outstretching into the 
matter that will give you” a certain kind of 
exact knowledge. You can’t have an exact 
knowledge unless you study—unless you think, 
You cannot very well study this subject” un- 
less somewhere or other you get into such a 
group as I have mentioned. 

I began by speaking about your individual 
happiness because I know” that anything you 
can do along this line will redound to your indi- 
vidual happiness; but aside from that, and be- 
yond it, I say to each*™ one here to-night, with 
all the earnestness that I can bring to bear, and 
quietly and seriously: your country needs you, 
needs you more than’™ it ever needed you in its 
history.—Dr. Henry B. Favill, (1757) 


oOC° 


I cannot refrain from saying what I 
think of the Gregg Writer. It is simply 
chock-full of information and inspiration, 
the inspiration being the predominating in- 
gredient, I think. It has been of inestima- 
ble value to me, especially during the first 
year or so of my stenographic career, as I 
was only able to study shorthand for about 
two months before taking up a_ position. 
What progress I have made in this pleasant 
and profitable art has been due largely te 
the help obtained from this splendid mage 
zine, and I wish to express my thanks for 
the great benefit I have gotten therefrom.— 
Sara J. Davenport, Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 





